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The Imperative of Christian 
Higher Education 


AN EpITorIAL 


HE CHURCH IN AMERICA has not attempted to teach the 
T masses in the realm of higher education, but it has taken to 
itself the task of training leaders. The early settlers dreaded 
‘to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches.’’ The church 
colleges were the result. 

But the motive of these nation-builders was not limited to one 
profession. Their experiences in Europe were such that they 
saw the vital significance of learning and schools for the develop- 
ment and welfare of all people. 

The experiences in the nations of the world today are bringing 
with compelling force to the consciousness of the American people 
the need of Christian leaders. In this lies the imperative task of 
the Church in the realm of higher education. Dean Ellis W. 
Shuler of the Southern Methodist University has put the matter 
pointedly when he writes, ‘‘The one vital concern of the Church 
today is where and under what environment the leaders of the 
nation shall be educated.”’ 

The spirit and atmosphere of an institution often determine 
the content of the curriculum and the method of the classroom. 
These are effective in moulding attitudes and points of view. 

Why this confidence in Christian leadership? Because one 
knows what to expect, whither the way leads and what the 
methods may be. Here is certainty, confidence, purpose, sta- 
bility. 

To fulfill this expectation is the imperative task of Christian 
higher education. 
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In Appreciation of 


Harry Otis Pritchard 


JOSEPH C. TODD 
Indiana School of Religion 


R. HARRY OTIS PRITCHARD, education secretary of the 
Disciples of Christ since 1919, died at his home in Indian- 
apolis, October 24, 1936. He had been in failing health for a 
number of years and was confined to his home for more than a 
year. He continued to carry on his work from his sick room until 
a few days before his death. He was born in Johnson County, 
Indiana, July 10, 1876. 

Educated at Franklin College, Butler University and Yale Uni- 
versity, he served parishes at Shelbyville, Indiana and Lincoln, 
Nebraska. While at Lincoln he taught in Cotner College and 
developed so keen an interest in students that he was led into 
educational work. In 1913 he became president of Eureka Col- 
lege, leaving this position in 1919 to become general secretary of 
the Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ. In 1916 he 
was Bondurant Lecturer at the University of Illinois, and in 1917 
alumni Lecturer at Yale University. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to CurisTIAN Epucation, World Call, and other educa- 
tional and church periodicals. 

Cotner College and Texas Christian University conferred hon- 
orary degrees on him. He was an active member of the Council 
of Chureh Boards of Education, being its president in 1923-24. 
Always interested in debating, he was one of the ten founders of 
Pi Kappa Delta, national debating fraternity. He was a member 
of the Liberal Arts College Movement, and at the time of his death 
a member of the National Commission of the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges. 

Although versatile in talents, widely informed in many fields, 
interested in so much of life and all that related to the Kingdom 
of God, his one constraining passion was the church-related col- 
lege. With apostolic zeal and missionary devotion his voice was 
heard from sea to sea, warning, pleading, reasoning. He con- 
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ceived of his work as a divine mission to be accomplished with 
disregard of cost to himself. He constantly proclaimed it a ; 
‘**Holy Cause.’’ Hardship, overwork, weariness, discouragement. E 


sickness could not stop him. Some months ago speaking at a 
convention he exclaimed: ‘‘ As long as there is life in my body, | 
shall plead for this HOLY CAUSE, and when my earthly course 
ends, I will ery out from the battlements of Heaven!”’ 


’ e ti 
An Ex-Soldier Prays w 
Y 

I killed a man. Yes, more than one. 
No, it was not I who fired the gun. = 
There was no malice in my heart ; ar 
I called them friends before the start me 
Of war. And yet I left them dead. tel 
‘*Go, save Democracy,’’ men said. or 
And so I went. O God, how long ee 
Will hate be stirred by ‘‘ patriots’ ’’ song? bts 
How long will men be urged to kill - 
By flying banners and the thrill an 
Of marching feet and rolling drums? | is 
How long until Thy Kingdom comes? a 
Make us to see that wars must cease ; cla 
Show us again the Prince of Peace, int 
Who brought to men a better way ; ing 
Lord, may His teachings have full sway. no’ 
Relentless let them grip our souls an 
Until Love’s higher law controls! wh 
—Mapeu NIepERMEYER. for 
*Reprinted, with permission, from World Call, October, 1936. 
t10. 
wh 
pol 
une 
Pre¢ 
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The Role of Education in 
Building for Peace” 


HONORABLE FRANCIS B. SAYRE 
Assistant Secretary of State 


HERE was a day when wars were made between reigning 
pen nee largely with professional armies. Civilian popula- 
tions had but little to do with the actual fighting and even less 
with the making of wars or with the shaping of international 
policies. 

Today the face of the world has changed. Democracy has 
swept away most of the old-time monarchies. The printing press 
and the daily newspaper have brought to the rank and file of 
men on the street a deepening interest in public events. The 
telegraph, the telephone, and the radio have made it possible to 
organize groups with common interests and to gain power through 
organization as never before. Government no longer is by a few 
wise fathers directing the affairs of state from a detached na- 
tional capital. The actual government of modern states is the 
resultant of a complexity of pressures exerted by opposing and 
conflicting groups; these groups are composed of business men, 
professional men, laboring men, who possess innumerable ways, 
direct and indirect, of swaying and influencing government offi- 
cials. It is these groups possessing common economic or other 
interests which really give direction in large measure to the shap- 
ing of governmental policies; and although they may have 
nothing whatever to do with the taking of some specific step in 
an international crisis, it is nevertheless in the last analysis they 
who control the fundamental policies of the nation which make 
for peace or war. 

In the light of these conditions the profound bearing of educa- 
tion upon international relations is self-evident. Ignorance, upon 
which jingoism and intolerance feed, may cause the shaping of 
policies which will wreck a nation; misinformation and mis- 
understanding of the true issues may lead to false policies and 

* An address delivered before the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press, Washington, D. C., April 16, 1936. 
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untenable conclusions which will play havoe in the international 
world. If we are to avoid economic breakdown, if we are to 
avoid war, we must first conquer the widespread ignorance and 
the widespread misunderstanding which exist in every country 
today. This is a challenging and a thrilling task for education. 
In the universities, in the schools, in the churches, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, in the homes, growing children must be edu- 
cated to an understanding of the fundamentals which make for 
sound international relationships and thus underlie in the last 
analysis the issues of war and peace. 

The day has passed when we ean hope to assure peace merely 
by methods of successful diplomacy. Diplomatists, no matter 
how adroit and no matter how sincerely anxious to avoid war, 
are powerless if their nations because of popular pressures or 
otherwise are committed to policies which make for war. When 
nations drift down the tragic current of such policies a point is 
reached when conflict becomes almost inevitable and where even 
the people’s ardent desire for peace will not suffice. Peace can- 
not be gained through mere emotion. Under modern conditions 
lasting peace can be assured only as men discover ways of build- 
ing for it stable foundations, political, economic, spiritual. Order 
does not come out of chaos without directing intelligence. Com- 
bined with the desire for peace must be the knowledge of how to 
build for it; and such knowledge comes ordinarily through edu- 
eation. Peace can be made enduring only as the rank and file 
of people in every country reach an understanding of underly- 
ing issues sufficiently clear to generate an overpowering demand 
for the long-time policies which make for peace. 

I shall touch briefly in turn upon the political, the economie, 
the spiritual foundations of lasting peace. 


PouiticAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the first place, the equilibrium of international relations is 
always in danger of being upset through some nation’s burst of 
chauvinism. Narrow nationalism, based on immediate and selfish 
interests, is always of strong political appeal. An impassioned 
radio address may swing a nation overnight to a decision or a 
commitment which makes against peace. The remedy clearly is 
not the rigorous censorship of radio or press, but better educa- 
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EDUCATION IN BUILDING PEACE 


tion. We need in America, as in other countries, a more intelli- 
gent understanding of world issue on the part of hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens. Were education playing the part it 
should, the jingoistic utterances of the radio speaker, the edi- 
torial writer, the politician would be dashed back in harmless 
spray like sea waves pounding the rocks. Our surest defense is 
a clearer understanding among the rank and file of our people of 
the elements of history, of government, of economic, of political 
science. Minds readier to grapple with truth, a point of view 
more catholic and more understanding because illumined with 
broader conceptions—these point the pathway to peace. 

To the educated mind one fact of history stands forth in clear 
outline. A system of international relations built upon a balance 
of power between separate and uncooperating sovereign states 
has in fact always led to war. Whatever may be one’s own be- 
liefs or opinions, the experience of history shows beyond dispute 
that to build peace upon a balance of power between uncooper- 
ating states is like building a house upon the sands. ‘‘And the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it.’’ 

If we are to build stable foundations for peace we must not be 
afraid to face present conditions as they exist. The older world 
with its separate nations in water-tight compartments is gone 
irretrievably. Today every nation’s welfare is inescapably de- 
pendent upon activities in other nations. Frontiers cannot pre- 
vent the spread of ideas which may determine national destinies. 
Neither can they prevent the interplay between nations of irre- 
sistible economic and financial cause and effect. To blind our 
eyes to these changed conditions prevents our building on rock. 
In so far as the financial, economic and even political destinies of 
nations are dependent upon the policies and activities of other 
nations, peace can never be made secure until nations acting in 
concert agree upon fundamental objectives and move forward in 
whole-hearted cooperation toward a common goal. 

Individuals, living together in social communities under mod- 
ern crowded urban conditions, have had to learn to live eoopera- 
tively. Individual desires have had to be curbed again and again 
by growing restraints imposed for the health, the order, or the 
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well-being of the community. It has been a long hard lesson, 
with many temporary setbacks and failures. Yet it had to be 
learned if civilization was to go forward. 

Nations, like individuals, must learn this same lesson. Grow- 
ing cooperation is the price of continued progress, if not of 
existence itself. In the brief history of international cooperative 
effort since 1919, the movement has already exerted a profound 
influence upon the world for healthier international relation- 
ships. Seeming failures and temporary setbacks must not dis- 
hearten us or shake our faith. From time to time men may fail 
the principle, but the history of mankind is our best assurance 
that the principle never fails men. A full measure of success 
can evolve only out of long experience, born of temporary fail- 
ures as well as of successes. The survival of our civilization de- 
pends upon international cooperation. The underlying task of 
education is to instill in men’s minds an understanding faith in 
cooperative policies. 


Economic FouNDATIONS 


What has education to do with the building of economic foun- 
dations necessary for lasting peace? Here the need of education 
is compelling. 

Experts can map out sound policies; but as long as there con- 
tinues to exist widespread ignorance of the facts and the issues 
of underlying commercial policy, those with selfish interests to 
serve will successfully play upon this ignorance. Until through 
education we can build the defenses of a more adequate under- 
standing, the ultimate welfare and protection of the nation’s 
national and international interests never can be made secure. 
The profound ignorance among the people of all nations as to the 
significance of these issues constitutes a very grave peril. May 
I give one or two examples in conerete detail of what | mean? 

In the first place, no nation on earth under the conditions of 
life which prevail today can without inealeulable cost and sacri- 
fice be economically self-sufficient. Trade constitutes the very 
life-blood of nations. The Engiish people need food ; unless they 
can import it in substantial quantities, they will starve. The 
Italians need coal and oil and iron; without these they cannot 
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carry on a modern economic existence. The Germans need such 
raw materials as cotton; cut off from these they cannot be kept 
at work. The people of the United States, probably the most 
nearly self-sufficient of the great industrial nations, need rubber 
for their automobile tires, tin for their containers, antimony for 
their telephone equipment, jute for their burlap bags, hemp for 
their rope. Not one of these can be produced in the United 
States. Neither will the American people be content to go with- 
out coffee or tea or chocolate or bananas or silk. To eut our- 
selves off from all foreign importations would play havoe with 
our economic processes and our accustomed ways of living. 

But it is not merely that nations require specific imports. 
They are under dire necessity of selling their exports. Unless 
a nation can export and sell abroad its surplus production, it 
must face a violent dislocation of its whole domestic economy. 

The fact is that international trade is an essential part of our 
own national economy. The value of our cotton, our wheat, our 
lard, our automobiles, and the like, depends directly upon whether 
or not we can find markets for them. National wealth today 
depends upon trade. Cripple a nation’s trade and you strike 
directly at its wealth. ... 

Our understanding with regard to the importance of inter- 
national trade is perilously imperfect. For example, it is often 
said that our export trade is unimportant because it comprises 
less than ten per cent of our total production. But general aver- 
ages in a case like this are seriously misleading. It is not merely 
that in many of our most important industries and occupations 
the surpluses which we must sell abroad greatly exceed ten per 
cent. What is of far more vital consequence is the effect of un- 
salable surpluses on domestic enterprises. Unsold surpluses, by 
glutting home markets, demoralize the prices received for that 
part of the output or crop sold at home, and thereby spread 
havoe and cause dislocation throughout the industry or occupa- 
tion. The resulting repercussions are nation-wide and affect pro- 
ducers who themselves do not sell abroad. Unquestionably one 
of the substantial causes for the widespread suffering and unem- 
ployment which we have been experiencing since 1929 has been 
the loss of foreign markets... . 
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Here is the truth we must face. It is utterly impossible for 
some fifty nations to achieve or maintain a satisfactory standard 
of living as self-contained units. International trade is vitally 
essential for the maintenance of every nation’s present standard 
of living ; and the maintenance of accustomed standards of living 
is utterly essential for peace. If goods can’t cross international 
frontiers, armies will. 

This is one of the economic bases for peace which is funda- 
mental. Yet since the World War nation after nation has sur- 
rendered to the onslaught of economic nationalism. Tariff walls 
have been heightened; arbitrary quota restrictions against im- 
ports have been imposed; government trading monopolies have 
been instituted ; exchange controls have been set up; preferential 
treatment and provocative discriminations have become the order 
of the day. Nation is pitted against nation in cutthroat compe- 
tition and commercial conflict; the national frontiers of the 
world are as formidably fortified today with trade barriers as 
with armed defenses. 

Unless nations succeed in disarming economically and taking 
common steps for the liberalization of world trade, economic 
breakdown is inevitable. Breakdown means unemployment, 
starvation wages, bankruptcies and impaired standards of living, 
and sooner or later armed conflict. 

There is a second way in which the choice of commercial poli- 
cies in the present crisis makes for peace or war. If a nation is 
to trade at all, broadly speaking, it must base its commercial 
policy, and it must give and seek trading privileges and conces- 
sions, upon one of two alternatives: (1) exclusive preferences 
given and received, or (2) equality to all. Of late years, the 
increasing drive of economic nationalism has manifested itself 
through a growing movement in the direction of trading in ex- 
elusive preferences. Yet such a policy is as perilous as it is 
plausible. 

The difficulty is that every preference given by our Govern- 
ment exclusively to a single nation constitutes a discrimination 
against more than fifty other nations. There can be no prefer- 
ence without discrimination. A policy of bargaining in prefer- 
ences means in its very essence a policy of widespread discrimi- 
nation. And discrimination gives rise to counter-measures— 
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commonly referred to as retaliation—since no nation ean afford 
to see its exports, on which it may depend for its economic exis- 
tence, displaced by the exports of third countries. Retaliation 
spells new and still higher trade barriers. A nation which seeks 
increased outlets in foreign markets for its domestic surpluses 
cannot afford to follow a program of bargaining in preferences. 

On the other hand, just as preferential bargaining leads to 
economic conflict, so the system of equal treatment under the un- 
conditional most-favored-nation policy makes for economic peace 
and stability. It prevents granting to specially favored nations 
exclusive preferences which enable them to undereut the prices 
of their competitors in foreign markets and thus to shift the eur- 
rents of world trade out of their normal channels and cause un- 
told injury. In its essence it means the rule of minimum dis- 
turbance in international trade. 

Ever since the days when George Washington enjoined it upon 
us in his famous Farewell Address, the policy of equality of 
treatment to all, tested and proved by years of experience, has 
constituted the very cornerstone of American commercial prac- 
tice. Yet, under the drive toward economic nationalism, the 
policy of equality of treatment is today in danger of being sup- 
planted throughout the world by that of trading in preferences. 
If this movement is not checked, white water lies ahead. Special 
bargaining arrangements, arbitrary allotments of quotas, arti- 
ficial diversions of trade to countries in exchange for special con- 
eessions, allotments of markets to favored sellers, preferences 
granted in the treatment of exchange control—all these are fer- 
tile soil for increasing international strife. By the arbitrary act 
of a control board, or by a preferential treaty arrangement, a 
whole market may suddenly be destroyed and the economic life 
of a third nation threatened. The danger is that nations, like 
men, may prefer to fight rather than to starve. 

Economie nationalism reaches its culmination in imperialism. 
If orderly processes of trade break down as a means for exchang- 
ing products and securing a distribution of the necessary raw 
materials of the world, only force remains. Imperialistic expan- 
sion, whether in pursuit of markets or raw material sources, can- 


not mean other than perpetual conflict. 
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Thus, there is a very close and vital connection between na- 
tional commercial policies and peace. A stable peace cannot be 
built upon economic policies which make for (1) the serious im- 
pairment of existing national standards of living, or (2) the 
practice by nations of dealing in commercial preferences and dis- 
criminations. 

All this is but another way of saying that in economic relation- 
ships, as in political, cooperative policies are the price of peace. 
But to make cooperative policies politically feasible, education 
must play a more dominant role than today in bringing the 
people of the various nations to understand the imperative need 
of such policies and their rewarding fruits. 


SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 


The spiritual foundations necessary for the building of peace 
underlie all the others. Indeed the things I have said about 
political and economic foundations are but specific applications 
to concrete situations of the underlying need of spiritual foun- 
dations. In this age of materialism and loss of faith we are 
prone to forget spiritual realities. But the facts of life are not 
altered by our disregard of them. The most profound causes of 
international conflicts and difficulties are not so much political or 
economie as spiritual. 

It is impossible to build lasting peace upon foundations which 
are merely materialistic. As long as national policies are based 
upon narrow, selfish ambitions, as long as nations are governed 
by expediency rather than by principle, so long will the peoples 
of the world face suffering and disaster. As long as nations are 
harried by distrust and paralyzed by fear of one another, prog- 
ress is impossible. There can be no enduring peace if there is no 
trust in the good faith and sincerity of neighbor nations upon 
which to build it. There can be no building for peace if there 
is no faith in the sanctity of treaties. There can be no building 
for peace if in the international world there are no generally 
accepted moral and ethical standards to restrain conduct. 

The progress of civilization does not come by chance. It is 
achieved most often through suffering out of the experience of 
the race. The very heart of civilization is embodied in prevail- 
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ing spiritual concepts. For instance, we have learned through 
the course of centuries that the sacredness of obligations and 
contracts lies at the very foundation of the commercial and busi- 
ness life upon which in part our civilization rests. In our indi- 
vidual relationships we have built up numerous moral and ethi- 
cal standards which are more potent than law courts to regulate 
our social and commercial life. 

But in the realm of international relationships we are almost 
lacking in accepted moral and ethical standards. In the inter- 
national world the obligation of treaties is too often regarded as 
a matter of mere expediency. 

Among individuals we have learned that thievery and robbery 
shake the very foundations of our security. Our ethical stand- 
ards will not tolerate such conduct. But among nations, thievery 
and robbery have been quite respectable if practiced by the 
powerful; in the international world there is as yet no ethical 
standard of sufficient poteney to restrain it. Killing among in- 
dividuals we abhor; killing among nations, if done in the name 
of patriotism, we applaud. 

The maintenance and the progress of civilization depend upon 
accepted moral standards among nations no less than among indi- 
viduals. Materialism and greed produce suffering as surely 
among nations as among men. Security and happiness in the 
world, as in the home, depend upon the restraints that are born 
of spiritual concepts. 

Do you see the vital part that education can play—must play 
—if we are to build for enduring peace? Nations after all are 
but groupings of human beings. Activities which excite in the 
hearts of individuals anger or fear or resentment, are bound to 
excite when followed as national policies precisely the same reac- 
tions on the part of other national groups. If those individuals 
who serve humanity inspire in their fellows confidence and trust 
on which the richly rewarding relationships of individual life 
can be built, so nations which follow policies which serve human- 
ity inspire a trust and confidence upon which the richly reward- 
ing relationships of international life can be built. Education 
must face the task of making men comprehend the vital need of 
moral and ethical standards and of spiritual concepts applicable 
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to nations no less than to men. In the words of Grover Cleve- 
land, ‘‘the rules of conduct governing individual relations be- 
tween citizens or subjects of a civilized state are equally applica- 
ble as between enlightened nations.”’ 

If our Christianity means anything at all, it must come to the 
rescue now. The teachings and principles of Christianity are 
not the mere dreams of a Utopian idealist of nineteen hundred 
years ago. They are the ultimate and fudamental realities of 
life flowing out of human nature itself—that selfishness and 
greed produce resentment and hostility that make for suffering, 
that winning a man’s spirit through the appeal of mind and 
heart produces more permanent and potent effects than the com- 
pulsion of material force, that the richest values in life come not 
through acquisition but through the service of humanity. 

These are not merely idealistic and academic concepts. They 
are the fundamentals of human life, worked out by One who 
sensed, as no one else before or since, the heights and depths of 
human nature, who thrills mankind still today as no other figure 
in history. Upon these fundamentals the life of nations must be 
built no less than of individuals. 

The building of the spiritual foundations for peace will take 
pioneering, and the way will be strewn with failures. It will not 
come without high vision and without deep suffering. But come 
it must if our civilization is to go forward. 
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College Students and God" 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 
Secretary, Department of Religious Education, 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


O young man can be seriously contemptuous of God, not- 

withstanding such newspaper slogans as ‘‘flaming youth,”’ 
or ‘‘this sceptical generation,’’ which are becoming pathetically 
familiar to our ears. Man is a religious animal, and never more 
so than during those glorious shy years when the buds unfold 
and the leaves sprout, when things of the mind have, for ever 
so little space, an attraction for us. 

An interest in religion does not, of course, mean orthodoxy, or 
intelligent comprehension, or an attuning of the heart to the 
voice of the eternal. Statistics are not available, but it is safe 
to presume that the number of students who pray is small, the 
number who can testify to a definite religious faith smaller still, 
and the number who confess to a loyalty to institutional religion 
in place of sneering at compulsory chapel very small indeed. 
Interest in religion means no more than a wrestling—amateurish, 
flippant, cynical even—with the central problems of life. Stu- 
dents do indulge in that. A college campus is the one place in 
the modern world which can be compared with the agora of 
Athens, where a St. Paul with his message of an unknown God, 
a Socrates with his disconcerting questions, can find ready 
listeners. 

The college undergraduate lives in a world of intellectual con- 
fusion. It is chaos come again. It is chaos, too, of a degree not 
seen before. Since the break-up of the catholic world at the 
fenaissance, discordant voices, dissolving philosophies, have 
slowly multiplied, and the confusion of tongues is certainly no 
new thing. Yet until a generation ago, some sort of Christian 
philosophy still reigned supreme. Literature, that subtle ba- 


* Reprinted with deletions from a pamphlet with the permission of the 
author. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained gratis from The National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of Religious Education, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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rometer of popular thought, still venerated virtue, still paid 
homage to chastity and love, still defined evil in terms of a 
visioned good. Even a Thomas Hardy could still grow angry at 
‘‘the President of the Immortals who had finished his sport with 
Tess.’’ Huxley, however inconsistently, did not permit the 
dogma of Evolution to lay profane hands upon the moral law. 
Nietzsche, grand enemy of Christian ethics, still had his own 
religion of sacrifice and his yearning for an apocalypse. And 
such masters of nineteenth century fiction as Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, still moved in a world of Christian reticence and poetic 
justice. The great pillars upon which rested institutional re- 
ligion, Bible, and Church, though shaken, were still revered. 
Above all, they were still known and understood. Liberal con- 
troversy against orthodoxy had meaning, since even the sceptic 
still knew what orthodoxy was. Look at our own contemporary 
intellectual world, and all this is changed. The last shreds of 
reticence have vanished. There is no longer a compulsion guid- 
ing the pen of the novelist to revere virtue, or even to picture it. 


For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 


Philosophies purely human, without a shred of pious bowing 
before the supernatural, are no longer a novelty. Bertrand 
Russell and John Dewey are revered names. Theologians can 
argue soberly in The Christian Century for dropping the word 
God from the religious vocabulary. I am not intending here a 
Philistine indictment of contemporary letters. There is, as | 
shall try to show later, much good in it, much which religion can 
seize on as a fulerum. God hath not let himself without witness 
even in the cynic’s sneer. Whatever else has been brushed aside 
along with it, religious cant has vanished. But what I wish to 
emphasize is the absence in the cultural atmosphere of our time 
of the props and stays of conventional religion and ethics. 
Hitherto there were always walls of decorum, taboos, honored 
at least hypocritically, violations of which were labeled shocking 
or unseemly—a vague consensus omnium which still inhibited 
tongue or pen. They are there no longer. Christianity is be- 
ginning again to be mentioned quite objectively. It is even 
benignly patronized, for the simple reason that it is no longer 
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respected as obviously the ruling dogma of the age. It must 
stand on its own feet. It is only one of many philosophies of life 
clamoring for attention. It is part of the chaos. 

And if the Christian faith is no longer the accepted back- 
ground for the culture of our age, neither is it any longer an 
acepted background for the thinking of our college youth. Most 
young men and women of our colleges still come, to be sure, 
from Christian homes. They have gone to Sunday school and 
bring with them rudimentary church-going habits. But all this 
means very little. The effects of secular education have at last 
come full circle, and religious culture, while not totally absent, 
belongs in those dim caverns of memory where are stored things 
heard but heeded not. The ignorance of even the intelligent 
college student regarding the historic document and symbols of 
religion is simply amazing. His cultural ignorance is astonish- 
ing in all fields, no doubt, in our day of chaotic high school 
curricula, where no field of knowledge can be safely assumed for 
all students except perhaps an echo of The Lady of the Lake 
and Julius Caesar. Yet even ignorance can be climactic, and it 
is so when it comes to the Bible or Christian doctrine. He may 
easily know more of the Punie wars than of the kings of Israel, 
more of the gospel according to Lenin than of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John. The former is studied somewhere in a classroom 
under discipline, and with the respect accorded to objective 
learning. The latter belongs to the outgrown world of the 
Sunday school and of piety, which the student would not be 
found reading for fear of shame and a self-conscious blush. It 
may readily happen that a student can give you a sympathetic 
account of totemism or of the Koran, studied in a course in 
anthropology or history, yet be totally ignorant of the signifi- 
eanee for religion of the catholic mass and have never heard of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Among the more widely read, or 
among students coming from fundamentalist homes, allusions to 
Christian doctrines like that of Original Sin or the Atonement 
or the Incarnation will not meet with an ignorant stare; but even 
by them they are often either dismissed with a shrug, or else 
remain in an untouchable holy of holies. Ignorance is the pre- 
vailing state with the large majority. Liberal preachers in the 
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college chapel may still try to win applause by fighting the 
theological battles of a past generation and thunder against a 
religion of dogma, or appeal for the reconciliation of religion and 
science ; but for the most part their eloquence is wasted. Modern 
youth knows no religious dogma, and the crusader for liberty 
is speaking of a prisonhouse most of them have never known. 
In the world of their moral thinking, students are likewise with- 
out rule or guide. They know a few of the Ten Commandments 
and all the rules according to the college dean. They are shel- 
tered by the habits of youth acquired in still decorous American 
homes. They have behind them, after all, two thousand years 
of Christian civilization, with all its long-rooted fear of sin and 
nurturing of things that are pure and of good report. Their 
sophistication is usually a pretty thin veneer. Yet all these 
inhibitions, even where they are still operative, are largely un- 
conscious and can vanish overnight in the stress of temptation. 
They are no longer part of a fixed view of life. They are not 
anchored, as were the older moral laws, in an institution which 
commands obedience and reverence. They belong to a morality 
without mystical sanctions. 

In a word, modern college youth stand naked in the midst of 
ehaos. They walk in the sight of their own eyes. They are in 
all fearsomeness masters of their own fate. They face a mad 
world of discordant voices with no weapons ready in their 
hands. As no generation before them they must, indeed, work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling. 

Yet, as the reader may have noted, I have already overstated 
my ease. Man is not made for chaos. Some sort of philosophy 
of life he must have, some rule or guide however unconscious. 
And into the void created by the emancipating currents of our 
age, some sort of dogma is sure to enter—if nothing else, then 
the Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, ever and always a tempting 
master. Thus it happens that, despite the illusion fostered in 
him of freedom and of self-reliance, he is likely to bow before 
the prevailing movements of thought about him. Particularly 
is he imitative of his teachers. He may have no great avowed 
respect for them, nor admit that they dictate his thinking, yet 
he cannot eseape their subtle influence. He cannot read all books 
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in the library; he reads assigned lessons instead. He is not 
genius enough to think all things out for himself. A hint in a 
textbook, an aside dropped casually by a professor of history or 
economics, may, without his knowing it, determine his view of 
life. 

And are our undergraduates affected by these acid solvents of 
modernity? How can they escape them? Not many, perhaps, 
take to cynicism whole-heartedly, or fashion a creed of logical 
consistency on its premises. Only the strong, the prematurely 
sophisticated, make of it a gospel. But all swallow it in minor 
doses. The fundamentalist changes into a sceptic; the choir boy 
ceases to obey the morning eall to service; the naturally indiffer- 
ent cease to wrestle with a slumbering conscience. They may 
go out into the world without openly sneering at institutional 
religion; they may actually be too enlightened and tolerant for 
that; they may even, after marriage, join a church; but secu- 
larity will have its grip upon them, and philosophies by the dozen 
lie ready to hand, in their own memories of college reading, 
to be used as defenses against the serious appeals of faith. It 
is optimism of the cheapest to think that the Church has easy 
victories to gain in trying to win our educated world. The 
struggle has, indeed, but just begun. Academic environments 
are always conservative and slow to change, and the ancient 
traditions, particularly those which I have mentioned in speak- 
ing of religious humanitarianism, have still much power. But 
with God and the supernatural sanctions of morality slowly 
fading into a twilight even in our lingering sentimentalism, 
paganism may, indeed, be upon us. And if, as some may argue, 
the university world is one apart, let it be remembered that what 
is the faith of the scholar today is the faith of the man in the 
street tomorrow. The Church can undertake no greater mis- 
sionary task than is offered by our schools and colleges. It must 
there wrestle with the giants of secular as well as theological 
thought. 


‘‘The literatures of the great modern nations,’’ says Ernst 
Troeltsch, ‘‘are evidently nothing else than wrestlings with the 
religious and ethical problems of our age, as indeed of all ages. 
With these literatures, Theology must perforce make its peace. 
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And in comparison with this task, what are the academic toilings 
of the theological schools except a harmless sport, a quarrel of 
children in a burning house.’’ 


All this has been sufficiently sombre. Are there no bright sides 
to the picture? Of course there are. There is, first of all, the 
undergraduate himself. I have abused him and his ignorance in 
previous paragraphs. Let me now restore the balance. He is 
ignorant, yes, but he is also free from prejudice. His mind is 
fallow ground. <A good teacher can do with him almost what 
he will. He has little to unlearn. If his knowledge of dogma 
and doctrine is infinitesimal, he is saved the turmoil of a change 
of faith. Genesis is not untouchable, nor the Anselmic theory 
of the Atonement a fixed rock of offense. Despite his apparent 
sophistication, he is remarkably naive. He is still shocked, and 
he ean blush. He is often almost an illustration of Rousseau’s 
theory of the natural goodness of man. I often tremble to think 
how their naiveté will soon vanish as the dew in the sun, how 
their natural goodness will prove a frail weapon in the storm, 
how they will soon apply in their normal life the sceptical phi- 
losophies which they already bandy about so glibly in their talk. 
Yet, while they are still with us, what a chance is ours! They 
are ready to talk about anything, even God and the soul. They 
will quote Shakespeare or Plato without shame. Modernity, 
though they are in it, still but a name to them. They are not yet 
as their time is. They look out into their world with unabashed 
eyes and wrestle freshly with life. They have courage, and they 
do dream dreams. 

And then, too, there is cause for hope in the very thought cur- 
rents of our time which I have myself abused so roundly; par- 
ticularly, I think, in the disillusionments which have overtaken 
us. They are destructive fires, but in the holocaust much that is 
eant and sham is being devoured as well. Above all, if only the 
cynical reaction is thorough enough, we shall get rid of the sub- 
stitute religions of our time—our glib faith in the natural good- 
ness of man, our hopes for a perfect world by mere juggling of 
society’s machinery, our thin trust in mere ethical culture. The 
humanitarian reformers may discover that in order to remake 
society, more is needed than mere hopes and dreams and ideals. 
[ 102 ] 
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‘‘Quarry the granite rock with razors,’’ so speaks Newman, in 
words to which our cynics themselves may be led by the logic of 
their own analysis, ‘‘or move the vessel with a thread of silk; 
then may you hope with such keen and delicate instruments as 
human knowledge and human reason to contend against those 
giants, the passion and the pride of man.’’ A mere this-worldly 
goal, even for a ‘‘good society,’’ may be seen again, as the cynic 
already often sees it, as not lofty enough for moving man out of 
his selfish greed. 

It is striking to note, again, how it is precisely our cynical 
novelists who are rediscovering, though by a sad inversion of 
values, the fact of sin and weakness in human nature. Rousseau 
is being disproved by his own naturalistic followers. Aldous 
Huxley, portrayer in his novels of a fallen human nature, states 
in a sober essay: ‘‘The doctrine of Original Sin is, scientifically, 
much truer than the doctrine of natural reasonableness and 
virtue. . . . Primitively, and in a state of nature, human beings 
were not, as the eighteenth century philosophers supposed, wise 
and virtuous; they were apes.’’ In a world, modern thought is 
facing its own defeat. It ends in ‘‘sound and fury signifying 
nothing,’’ and otherworldliness is its only solution. God is the 
only answer to the dilemma in which the ecynie finds himself. 
Man, to secure peace, must go outside himself, outside even the 
human ideals of society, must find God or perish in despair. 

And as the Church faces the intellectual world in our univer- 
sities and colleges, with its fermenting vat of ideas, what should 
be its method of approach? Of one thing I am convinced. If 
any Christian philosophy of religion has a chance, it is one 
which boldly confronts our scene of intellectual chaos with an 
honest supernaturalism. It must come back to a transcendent 
God—a God outside as well as inside His universe. It must 
strike at the root of the naturalism from which our modern 
heresies have sprung. To bolster up the humanitarian dream is 
futile. It inevitably encounters the hard facts of experience and 
can be confronted with the ringing words of St. Augustine: 
“Tu non considerasti quanti ponderis est peccatum’’—‘‘you have 
not yet considered of what weight sin is.’’ Hence, for the new 
world, I think, its day is over. The younger members of the 
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faculty, the intellectually adventurous among the students, are 
no longer much moved by it. The League of Nations is not a 
sufficient symbol of the Kingdom of God. Prohibition is not an 
answer to the ery of the human heart. The ethies of Jesus, 
when divorced from a gospel of salvation through the Cross, 
may move the listener for a day, but they, too, become meaning- 
less in a world without God. Social service, the gospel of love 
and pity for a suffering humanity—what are they worth after 
all, if the fundamental questions of man’s existence are not 
answered? Why help the suffering, if they are not God’s chil- 
dren with souls of infinite worth? Dean Inge is right, perhaps, 
when he says that social betterment is after all a by-product of 
religious development. You must give life, even in society, a 
meaning. 

And I am convinced that a philosophy of bold supernaturalism 
has an appeal for the modern intellecual. The significance for 
our day of the Barthian movement in Germany is its almost 
monotonous preaching of a transcendent God. It overstates its 
case, no doubt, and, tied to a wooden Calvinism, becomes unlovely 
and harsh, but after all it lays its axe to the root of the tree 
of naturalism and human sufficiency. It is a symbol of the great 
hunger for God in our time. And if the more moderate values 
of a Christian humanism are for the moment neglected, they will 
surely come back again. The human appeal of Jesus and the 
lofty ethics of the Sermon on the Mount find their rightful place 
in a Christian philosophy which first gives them meaning through 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. We are back to the days of the 
Early Church, when the problem of Christology was seen to be 
central in the Christian faith, for it is the problem of God. It 
is the problem of God, of accepting or rejecting a supernatural 
reality in life, which haunts the disillusioned intellectual world. 
It will accept, I think, either God or nothing. And the modern 
undergraduate is ready to listen to preaching about God. Per- 
haps he is merely willing to listen, but that is much. He can be 
made to respect the ‘‘ foolishness of the Cross,’’ when he has only 
a sneer for the petty manicuring of morals. He may scoff at the 
piety of his Puritan forefathers. He does not scoff at the faith 
of a Saint Francis. 
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Yet what a difficult task confronts those who wish to interpret 
the ancient faith to our generation of intellectuals! It requires 
infinite patience, and an insight, mingled of pity and terror, into 
our godless world. For we must begin with our agnostic where 
he is. He must be taken on a voyage of rediscovery of the Chris- 
tian faith. One of our chief difficulties may be that we ourselves 
are ill equipped with compass and mariner’s chart, and have 
every reason to be humble. For the agnostic can teach us much. 
He stands questioning before ultimate realities. Death! Judg- 
ment! Eternity! Forever! Never! He may have faced these 
more honestly than we. Conscience and the fear of God may 
play a role in his life that it does not in those whom a conven- 
tional piety has lulled to sleep. We may have been afraid to talk 
to him of sin and of forgiveness, of the Grace of God, of the 
prayer of penitence before the Cross, of all those deeper realities 
of spiritual experience which have somehow slipped out of sight 
in the last generation, but without which there can be no com- 
munion with a holy and righteous Diety. We may have been 
seduced into thinking that the wondrous story of the Christian 
creed was ‘‘dogma,’’ no longer applicable to concrete life, when 
all the while it was precisely this message of hope, this message 
of a ‘“‘propitiation for our sins,’’ which alone can supply an 
answer to the ery of the lonely human heart. For nothing short 
of loneliness in a godless world haunts the modern age. It is 
homesick for the Christian faith and for the Christian Church, 
for a city of God which can outface the flaming ramparts of this 
mortal world. It is ignorant of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

‘*Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a 
famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
but of hearing the words of the Lord: 

**And they shall wander from sea to sea, and from the north 
even to the east, they shall run to and fro to seek the word of 
the Lord, and shall not find it.’’ 


ce 
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Drinking at Football 
Games’ 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
President, Lafayette College 


HERE is a sense of futility connected with the discussion of 

football problems at this particular time of year. From early 
in September until after Thanksgiving, the air is filled with 
punts, publicity and plaudits; from Thanksgiving until the 
middle of December, the football banquet, with its weather-beaten 
oratory is perpetrated ; and then during the waning days of the 
year, after the tumult and the shouting cease, the reformers take 
the middle of the stage to view with alarm ‘‘certain trends’’ 
which are about to annihilate this national sport. They snap 
the padlock on the barn door after the horse, or better, the team 
and sometimes the coach, have been stolen. If we really wish to 
improve conditions it might be well to have the convention of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, the Football Coaches’ 
Dinner, the Sportsmanship Brotherhood Luncheon, and the rest, 
immediately after Labor Day when a new football is just in the 
offing, and not at a time when the jerseys have been put away 
in moth balls, and the bottles have been swept out of the stadium. 
But for the fact that this particular meeting is turning the spot- 
light away from the gridiron where the fewest of the evils of 
football exist to the stands where most of the evils are located, it 
would indeed be useless to say anything; but here is at least an 
opportunity to place responsibility where it belongs. 

Lovers of football are becoming increasingly concerned over 
the attitude of that growing minority among the spectators who 
under artificial stimulus make the game unpleasant for their 
neighbors, and even invade the field and interfere with the prog- 
ress of the game. It may not be softness which causes many 
people to say, ‘‘I would rather stay home and listen to a game 


*An address delivered at the annual luncheon of The Sportsman’s 
Brotherhood, Hotel McAlpin, New York, December 26, 1935, and printed 
by permission of the author. 
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over the radio than to see it.’’ It well may be that one can get 
a better idea of the plays and progress of the game when undis- 
turbed by the raucous and imbecile shouts of some bibulous en- 
thusiast who is crowding against him. And by the way, when 
Jonathan Swift said, ‘‘That whoever could make two ears of 
corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind. and do 
more essential service to his country, than the whole race of poli- 
ticians put together,’’ he omitted from his commendation the 
thrifty graduate managers who in so many stadia in America 
have made seats for three spectators appear where space for only 
one exists. They evidently have measured the thinnest specta- 
tor, clad in a bathing suit, rather than the average overweight 
customer in a fur coat lined with quart pockets. 

It is somewhat strange that the phenomenon of offensive drink- 
ing is really peculiar to football games, not being so evident at 
big league baseball games, prize fights, and other athletic exhibi- 
tions. Strange, because a larger proportion of those at the foot- 
ball game than at other contests have had the benefit of college 
training. Such training is supposed to have some beneficial ef- 
fect upon a person’s manners, self-control and sportsmanship. 
Some of those who defend stadium drinking say that much of it 
is due to frigid weather conditions. But those who regularly 
attend great skiing meets, toboggan races, and other winter 
sports, assure me that the spectators there, as a whole, are a sober 
lot. 

Perhaps the real difference between college football games and 
other largely attended athletic contests is that the former are 
looked upon by the average person as gala occasions to which 
social and holiday attitudes contribute as well as the contest. I 
dare say that there is a much larger proportion of baseball fans 
who attend their favorite sport for the game’s sake and who 
understand thoroughly the technique and fine points of the game 
they are watching. To many in the football stands, the organ- 
ized cheering, the parade of the bands, the banter and betting of 
partisans furnishes as much amusement as does the game itself. 

It is remarkable what alcohol combined with a love of Alma 
Mater can do for a person. More than one man, who would con- 
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template divorce if his wife asked him to go down to the cellar 
and break up a little kindling for the fireplace, goes out on the 
field and tears the goal posts to pieces with the greatest joy. The 
tearing down of goal posts by the adherents of the victorious 
team seems to be one of the most senseless and infantile expres- 
sions of emotional instability. The true sportsman is never so 
cast down by defeat or elated by victory that he loses control of 
himself. It is not impossible that uncontrollable desire to get 
possession of a splinter of goal posts is in the same emotional 
category as that of trying to secure a strand of lynching rope. 

Now, what are the specific objections to excessive drinking at a 
football game? It would be tiring to enumerate them all, but 
attention might be called to these. First, the discomfort caused 
those who really enjoy a football game sensibly, and who are in 
the vast majority at almost all games, by offensive manners and 
conversation of inebriates in their vicinity; second, epithets 
hurled at officials and players, and the generally objectionable 
conversation, language and actions of those too dulled to know 
what good sportsmanship is; third, the permanent effect of such 
influences upon boys of school age who attend games with their 
parents or alone. Certainly, almost any place of entertainment 
would be more wholesome for them than some of the largely 
patronized games; fourth, the acts of rowdyism and vandalism 
both in the stands and on the field such as received wide notice 
during the past season; fifth, the increasing number of motor 
accidents reported on Saturday nights during the height of the 
football season, attributable to those returning from games who 
were in no condition to drive, contributing considerably to the 
appalling annual motor casualty list; sixth, the unpleasant exhi- 
bition which anyone makes of himself when under the influence 
of liquor. 

In order to be sure that I understood the points of view of 
those closest to the situation in football, I took the trouble to 
secure from a considerable number of graduate managers, repre- 
sentative alumni and students their ideas. While there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion as to whether or not drinking has 
actually increased at the games the last few years, and while the 
majority do not object to drinking in the stands if it does not 
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become obnoxious, there is a very general agreement upon several 
points. All state that drinking to excess is repugnant to them 
and their families and takes away much of the pleasure of the 
games from the majority of those in attendance. They deplore 
the bad effect which witnessing the actions of many older specta- 
tors has on boys and girls, one alumnus remarking that 90 per 
cent of boy life is copied life. They feel that drinking at football 
games may in large measure be accounted for by the fact that the 
occasion is looked upon as a holiday and that drinking has be- 
come a growing social custom in this conection. It appears to be 
the definite feeling of a vast majority of the alumni that if we 
could return to the old idea that drinking in public places such 
as stadia is an exhibition of bad manners the result would be 
excellent. How to reach that objective they do not know. 

This raises the final and important issue in this matter, namely, 
what can be done to improve the situation. This question in- 
volves approaches to three different groups; the undergraduate 
body, the alumni, and the general public. 

Obviously, the first two groups are the least difficult because of 
their connection with and loyalty for one of the institutions en- 
gaged in the contest. It has been noted that in situations where 
a college for two or three seasons has a team that is not often 
found in the winning column, drinking at games is at a mini- 
mum. This is because the student body and those alumni who 
seriously support their own team, win or lose, make up the ma- 
jority of the spectators. There is less that partake of the hippo- 
drome under these conditions. The general public ‘‘seeking 
eolor’’ follows the winning teams. 

As with most general college issues the undergraduate present 
the least serious problem, despite their proclivity for goal posts. 
Several stadium officials report that during and after games 
there is less evidence of intemperance in the undergraduate sec- 
tion of the stands than anywhere else. In those colleges where 
administrative officers and faculty have taken a strong stand in 
regard to liquor, conditions at football games, dances and other 
public occasions are the most creditable. A weak-kneed policy 
brings correspondingly unsatisfactory results. Students are uni- 
formly cooperative when they know the regulations which they 
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are asked to observe are fair and for their best interests. Obvi- 
ously, they must have some guidance-—must have brought before 
them a code for proper living. It is part of the educational 
process to help them realize what the manners and ideals of a 
gentleman are. Furthermore, they can be made to understand 
their responsibility for the good name of their college and for the 
preserving and perpetuating of the most popular undergraduate 
sport, if some one will take the trouble to discuss these matters 
with them. Certainly, it is not adopting kindergarten methods 
to encourage students to develop poise and self-control. As a 
matter of fact such a policy should be initiated during the sec- 
ondary school period. A campaign among high schools stressing 
sobriety at athletic contests would be citizenship education of the 
most useful kind. 

The alumni situation may appear more difficult of solution 
than that of the undergraduates. However, we should remind 
ourselves that a large majority of alumni handle themselves in a 
sportsmanlike way at games. What they do before and after 
games is not pertinent to this discussion, neither is their conduct 
at games so long as it does not transcend the bounds of good 
manners. It is only the perpetual rah-rah type, who mistake 
their fraternity house for a road house and who think of their 
college as a country elub in which they hold non-resident mem- 
bership, who cause most of the trouble. It would be enough for 
most alumni to have brought to their attention through the 
alumni magazine, on football ticket applications, and in other 
ways, the idea that the football games in the stadium of their 
institution would be far more enjoyable to everyone and would 
reflect great credit upon the standing and sportsmanship of 
Alma Mater, if all excessive drinking were eliminated. 

This leaves the general public to be dealt with, the step-sons of 
Alma Mater, whose main academic interest is naturally in the 
week-end college, and whose knowledge of ancient history seems 
sometimes limited to Roman Holidays. Just so long as we in the 
colleges admit a portion of the public to our games merely upon 
the payment of a stipulated admission price they are in exactly 
the same relative position as they would be in attendance upon 
any other paid performance, whether it be in a theatre or Madi- 
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son Square Garden. In the latter places, it is not uncommon to 
have ushers or other functionaries request obstreperous persons 
to leave. But how to get rid of football spectators who are ob- 
jectionable, whether they be undergraduates, alumni, or represen- 
tatives of the public, without creating unpleasant situations? 

One or two institutions in the middle west have tried the plan 
of having letter men stationed in various parts of the stands to 
watch for untoward actions and to ask the offender to quiet down 
or to leave and if they refuse, to eject them. This would not 
appear to be the most effective way to handle the situation, as 
anything resembling strong arm methods would tend to create 
immediate resentment and future ill will. If done at all it should 
be by uniformed police officers. 

Proper attitudes will be set up, even by the general public, if 
our control groups, the students and alumni, create the proper 
atmosphere. In other words we can control the situation by edu- 
eation in good sportsmanship and decency. The situation can be 
righted before it becomes too serious by the creation of sound pub- 
lie sentiment. This will be aided by a helpful attitude on the 
part of the press. If spectators rushed on the field at a crucial 
baseball game between the Cubs and the Giants in New York, 
there would be strong criticism on the sport pages of papers 
throughout the country. But when a similar incident occurs at 
a football game the matter is pretty generally treated as a joke. 
Too many acts of lawlessness are excused as college pranks. The 
college undergraduate or graduate should as a matter of fact be 
the most law-abiding citizen in the country, because of the oppor- 
tunities he has had. Much humorous comment was printed con- 
cerning a spectator who rushed into the line at a football game 
last fall, and as a natural result it is reported that the same action 
was attempted by publicity seekers in various parts of the coun- 
try the following Saturday. Public sentiment of the right kind 
ean be created through the press; by means of well devised notices 
in football programs, by prominently displayed signs along the 
approaches to stadia, and most of all by personal attitude of those 
who recognize football for what it is—a great sport for red- 
blooded people. The situation is not out of hand. The great 
majority of students, alumni and the general public who attend 
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football games behave themselves in a way that reflects credit 
upon their intelligence and breeding. All that is needed is to stir 
up a positive attitude among them to the end that what we like 
to think of as American spirit of fair play and good sportsman- 
ship may be protected and developed to the highest degree. 

And how necessary it is to foster the spirit of fair play and good 
sportsmanship ; how vital it is to take a stand against lawlessness 
and the mob spirit is illustrated by the tragic events of the past 
few days. When high-minded, distinguished citizens of America 
find it necessary to seek refuge in a foreign land; when small time 
politicians seek to curry favor with and through big time ecrimi- 
nals; when widespread maudlin sympathy is expressed for 
felons, it is high time that we seek to strengthen character, cour- 
age and integrity. In such an effort the promotion of clean, vig- 
orous sport in a wholesome atmosphere is a factor of no mean 
importance. 
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Trends Which Call for 
United Action® 


GOULD WICKEY 


OR several years we have heard repeatedly about the chaotic 
F condition of educational, political, and religious thought. 
Before the economic forces were put to flight, this situation ex- 
isted. Today, definite changes are taking place which seem to 
indicate a crystallization of thought in some fields. In religion, 
the radically liberal thinkers have seen the error of their ways. 
As a result there is arising a constructive conservative group who 
are leading the forces of righteousness onward and upward. In 
government—well, who knows ?—At any rate, there are those who 
believe that certain definite Christian principles must be con- 
served and applied in the operation of any enduring government. 
In education, the rays of a sun are appearing over the horizon. 
Certain directive forces are at work. 

But the presence of effective factors is no guarantee of construc- 
tive programs. Cannons, guns, and gases are effective, but their 
effect is destruction. Persons interested in the various fields of 
human endeavor will do well to examine carefully trends which 
are now appearing rather definitely. While some may be desir- 
able, it is quite evident that others are dangerous and destructive. 

To point out some of the trends in higher education is the pur- 
pose of this paper. Naturally, we do not expect to discuss all 
these trends or any one of them in detail. We shall present only 
some of the signs of the times in the field of higher education, and 
indicate wherein there is need for united action on the part of the 
forees of Christian education. 


EDUCATION AND COMPETITION 


Fifteen years ago the competition of church colleges was mostly 
between themselves. There was a rather definite consciousness 

* Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Church-Related Colleges of the 
South, Asheville, N. C., August 12, 1936, and presented in part to the Annual 
Regional Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the Trans-Mississippi Area, 
Des Moines, Ia., November 20, 1936. 
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of the value of this type of institution. Today the competition 
is with the state institution. 

This competition is seen first in the struggle for students. 
Legislatures slashed appropriations from 20 to 50%. In order 
to prove that they need large appropriations, the state schools 
must enrol more students. The death-struggle starts. Alumni 
are used even in other states. Thomas M. Johnson, in his article 
entitled, ‘‘Education on the Auction Block,’’ says prospective 
students are ‘‘wined and dined.’’ ‘‘Some schools have gone more 
deeply into politics than before, supporting almost without excep- 
tion former students seeking election. One Middle Western insti- 
tution for awhile concentrated its enrolment campaign on one 
county. In this county dwelt the state representative who was 
the key man on the university appropriation committee. Each 
student from this county meant that a family would exert its 
pressure on the representative. ’’ 

And our high school students have become state college- and 
university-minded. In Ohio the colleges, through a central office, 
seek data from prospective students on a uniform entrance appli- 
cation blank. Out of the first 20,000 responses during the sum- 
mer of 1936, 14% preferred or insisted on a denominational col- 
lege, 52% preferred or insisted on a non-denominational college, 
and 33% had no preference. In Ohio, the gains in the colleges 
during the past year were very largely in the state and municipal 
universities. It is reported that none of them lost, and while 
quite a number of the denominational schools did lose in enrol- 
ment, the gains in the church colleges were small in proportion 
and in numbers, compared to the gains in the state universities. 

To solve this problem there are two plans. The one suggests 
that one-half of the church colleges are weak and inefficient. 
Most of them should be merged or closed. The other plan sug- 
gests that the government should have complete control of all 
higher education, spending $500,000,000 more in its subsidization. 

Another form of competition between the state and the non-tax- 
supported educational institution is seen in the recent effort 
towards endowing state universities. In 1935, a Rackham Fund 
at the University of Michigan provided gifts for a building and 
generous endowment for the support of the graduate school. The 
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gift provides two and a half millions for land, a building and its 
equipment, and four millions for endowment. The terms of the 
gift are very broad. The donors merely state that the income is 
to be expended for the benefit of the school. The Univeristy of 
Pennsylvania has announced a bicentennial campaign for the pro- 
curing of the sum of $6,400,000 to meet the general needs of the 
university, and an additional sum of $6,100,000 for the support 
of special projects. The campaign will start in the fall of 1936 
and be brought to a close in 1940 when the university celebrates 
its two hundredth anniversary. On June 3, 1936, there was 
announced the articles of incorporation and by-laws of the ‘‘Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Foundation,’’ a non-profit corporation for the 
purpose of collecting and administering an endowment fund for 
the university which will be separate from state tax funds. 

A third form of competition is seen in the desire on the part 
of state junior colleges to become four-year colleges, state normal 
schools to become state teachers colleges and state teachers col- 
leges to become state universities. This last step was taken re- 
cently in Ohio. In Illinois serious consideration was given to 
allowing normal schools to confer degrees and to promote junior 
colleges. Resolutions to this effect were introduced into the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association and referred to a subcommittee 
with power to act. For some reason the resolutions were not pre- 
sented to the Legislature. Similar steps are contemplated, ac- 
cording to reports, in other states. The most serious aspect of 
this situation is not merely the raising of institutions to higher 
standards or enlarging their scope of service, but the desire on the 
part of these institutions to become liberal arts colleges and to 
neglect the teacher-training function for which they were created. 

If this movement continues it will mean the elimination of the 
liberal arts college under the control of the church. Apparently 
it is well known that liberal arts college-trained teachers are pre- 
ferred. For example, 145 high school principals in 57 counties 
of Pennsylvania express a preference for such teachers to the 
extent of 52%. Likewise, it has been found in Pennsylvania 
that the liberal arts college-trained teacher is superior in four of 
the five personal and professional qualities considered important 
teacher qualifications. These qualities are scholarship, progres- 
siveness, personality, and ability to secure results. Only in meth- 
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ods and techniques did the graduates of teachers colleges rank 
higher than the graduates of liberal arts colleges. 

Shall the church-related colleges of America stand idle while 
their functions are usurped by another type of institution? 
States have granted to the church colleges articles of incorpora- 
tion for the purpose of fulfilling a very definite function in Ameri- 
can education. These colleges have remained true in largest 
measure to this purpose. The donors of the millions of endow- 
ments have a right to the conservation of their gifts and the main- 
tenance of their just purposes. To accomplish this requires the 
cooperation of all church-related colleges and those individuals 
who still believe in the rightness of the cause of Christian higher 
education. The American people must become Christian Eduea- 
tion conscious. 


EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION 


Observers of educational legislation during recent years admit 
that significant changes in organization and support are taking 
place. W. W. Keesecker, specialist in School Legislation in the 
Office of Education, has issued several digests of legislative enact- 
ments bearing on education during 1935. The following basic 
legal principles are noted in the American Commonwealths where 
education is regarded primarily as a State function: 

1. That State legislatures have absolute power to control public 
schools unless limited by constitutional provisions. (State con- 
stitutions generally turn the subject over to the legislatures. ) 

2. The control of education is in no way inherent in the local 
self-zovernment except as the legislatures have chosen to make 
it so. 

3. That public education may be a separate field distinct from 
local government. 

4. The legislature having tried one method of school adminis- 
tration and maintenance is not precluded from trying another. 

During 1935, Dr. Keesecker observes that educational legisla- 
tion has tended ‘‘to increase State responsibility for the support 
of public schools’’ and ‘‘to increase State control over public- 
school expenditures. ’’ 

More worthy of note is the fact that Congress was more active 
than usual in the enactment of legislation which affects education. 
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Under the Bankhead-Jones Act, for the purpose of developing 
extension work and more completely endowing land-grant col- 
leges, Congress appropriated $9,980,000 for the year 1935-36, 
with increasing amounts each year until 1939-40 when the amount 
will reach $19,480,000 and continue the same annually thereafter. 
Another act authorized the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to loan as much as $10,000,000 toward school districts in order to 
assist them in reducing the refinancing indebtedness. And the 
Social Security Act authorized increased sums for vocational 
rehabilitation during 1936 and 1937, and for each year thereafter 
a total amount of $1,938,000. 

With the various states increasing their control and the Federal 
Government becoming more active in the field of education, we 
seem to be approaching a time when education will be centralized 
in the states and perhaps in a Federal Department of Education. 
It is interesting that the National Education Association is urging 
a Federal Department of Education with a $300,000,000 appro- 
priation and at the same time is berating politics in education. 
This raises some questions in the minds of those who understand 
the significance of these trends. 

One of the questions which we naturally ask is: Does Govern- 
ment-controlled education assure ‘‘the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity?’’ What are the rights of the indi- 
vidual? The rights of the individual certainly include the right 
‘*to live according to the laws of his being, free from interference 
by government, so long as he does not transgress the rights of 
others ; to develop truly his talents and faculties ; to have freedom 
of thought, freedom of worship, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of press; . . . to live under a government of laws not subject to 
the tyranny or caprice of rulers—in short, to be the sovereign 
citizen of a free Republic.’’ 

The results of a government-controlled educational program are 
quite evident in other countries. According to Information 
Service, April 11, 1936, issued by the Department of Research and 
Edueation, of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, Dr. Charles A. Beard finds that ‘‘education under the 
Nazis is now supervised by ‘a single national office,’ the scope of 
whose authority ‘embraces every intellectual activity even re- 
motely related to education.’ This administration is ‘above all 
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interested in imposing a rigid pattern of life and thought on 
teachers and pupils alike, and is openly hostile to every manifesta- 
tion of free inquiry and discussion in the schools—from the bot- 
tom to the top.’ Academic freedom no longer exists, and ‘the 
teaching profession stands defenseless before the administrative 
machine.’ With the reorganization ‘in sum and substance Ger- 
man universities were subdued to the program and ideology of the 
storm troopers.’ Certain principles are ‘controlling dogmas for 
education’: ‘the doctrine of sheer force,’ which gives ‘the army 
the highest place in the nation’s thought, affection and life’: ‘the 
condemnation of everything associated with the advancement of 
women in civilization and the advancement of civilization through 
feminine interests and activities’; and the doctrine of ‘race.’ 
The number of students admitted to the universities is ‘arbitrarily 
limited,’ and only the ‘politically reliable’ are admitted. There 
is ‘perfect regimentation’ of student life.”’ 

If Dr. Beard’s observations are correct, then Government con- 
trolled education does not guarantee the individual his rights. 
Under such a régime, the important question is not: Is the indi- 
vidual happy? but, Is the state strong? From the point of view 
of the welfare of our nation, it is the duty of all citizens to be on 
their guard against educational legislation which would bind them 
in a slavery destructive of the very forces and powers which have 
assisted in developing ‘‘the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.’’ 

Of almost equal significance is legislation requiring teachers’ 
oaths. Bills to this effect have been introduced in the legislatures 
of various states. If defeated, they appear under some subtle 
form at a later date. It is said that the purpose of such legisla- 
tion is to prevent the spread of Communism. 

But the significance of this type of legislation is quite apparent 
to those who have had to deal with it. When Alfred E. Smith 
was Governor of New York he vetoed a bill of this type and 
expressed his conviction to the effect that: ‘‘The bill unjustly 
discriminates against teachers as a class. It deprives teachers 
of their right to freedom of thought. It limits the teaching staff 
to those only who lack the courage or the mind to exercise their 
legal right to just criticism of existing institutions. The bill 
confers a power of interference with freedom of opinion which 
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strikes at the foundation of democratic education.’’ Professor 
Kirtley Mather, of Harvard University, who submitted to the 
Massachusetts law rather than entangle his institution, expressed 
his opinion of that law in these words: ‘‘ The teachers’ oath is the 
thin edge of the wedge which when driven home would transform 
this ‘Land of the Free’ into a concentration camp of goose-step- 
pers. It opens the door to Fascism and the totalitarian state, 
unwelcome enemies to the spirit of democracy which breathes 
through our Constitution.’’ 

Another type of subtle legislation is that which would tax gifts 
for benevolent purposes and al! properties of hospitals, educa- 
tional institutions which are not publicly supported, and benevo- 
lent societies. Presented under the guise of securing more funds 
for the needs of the state, it would destroy those organizations, 
institutions, and forces which are saving the states millions and 
billions of dollars. For example, such legislation was attempted 
in South Dakota a couple years ago. Investigation discovered 
that if the independent colleges of that state were forced out of 
the educational picture, as they would have been under such 
legislation, approximately one million dollars would have to be 
added annually to the tax bill of the state in order to care for the 
students attending the private colleges. 

These types of legislation were considered to be of such great 
significance for American life and institutions that they were the 
one common topic of discussion in the commencement addresses 
of 1936. If this legislation is to be prevented, the individual 
citizen or the individual college cannot do it alone. It is abso- 
lutely essential that citizens and institutions unite to oppose any 
legislation which is destructive of fundamental and basic rights 
and principles. The value of such cooperation was plainly evi- 
denced during the summer of 1935, when the educational world 
was shocked by the announcement that gifts to educational insti- 
tutions would be taxed. Immediately, the executive officer of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education and the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges conferred with represen- 
tatives of the American Council on Education and within twelve 
hours telegrams were being received by Government officials. 
Within five days, the announcement was made that the provision 
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for taxation of gifts to charity and education had been deleted 
from the proposed bill. This one act meant much financially to 
the American colleges. 

The executive committee of the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges believes that a close touch should be kept with 
the legislative situation in every state. To gather data and pre- 
pare charts showing what the church colleges save their respective 
states is the full-time task of an individual, according to the judg- 
ment of one who did this work in one state. We are convinced if 
the colleges were to cooperate in such an endeavor and the results 
were made public through church publications, the secular press, 
and sent regularly to legislators, the taxpayers of the various 
states would be saved millions of dollars and the chureh-related 
colleges would be conserved for the work for which they were 
founded and to which they are dedicated. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


During the summer of 1934, an Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Education was held at the University of Chi- 
cago. The proceedings of that Institute were published in the 
fall of the same year under the title, ‘‘General Education, Its 
Nature, Scope, and Essential Elements.’’ Professing to describe 
the ‘‘essential elements’’ of education, it is significant that the 
word religion does not appear in the Table of Contents nor in the 
Index. The word does occur in the context as follows—‘‘ There 
are two ways of looking at life, the essentially religious and the 
scientific.’’ (p. 38). And the writer gives the impression that 
the scientific point of view is the correct one. 

Every educator worthy of the name admits that education with- 
out religious culture omits one of the most important factors in 
the development of civilization. E. O. Sisson declares, ‘‘ History 
knows no instance of a great nation having developed apart from 
religion or long surviving the decay of religion.’’ If a child has 
a right to his scientific, his literary, his aesthetic and his institu- 
tional inheritance, he has an equal right to his religious inheri- 
tance. And yet there are some individuals in position of influence 
and authority who would take religion out of education. 
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On the other hand, there is this interesting and apparently 
contradictory situation. During the school year 1935-36, the 
Council of Church Boards of Education made a national survey 
of the courses in Bible, religion, religious education and related 
subjects in the colleges and universities of America. The returns 
indicate that 104 state universities and colleges offer 283 courses, 
and 147 state teachers colleges offer 72 courses in this field. Out 
of 279,000 students enrolled at these schools, more than 10,000 are 
taking courses of this type. While it is true that the establish- 
ment of schools of religion and chairs of religion, privately sup- 
ported, at state universities and colleges is an important factor 
in the number of students taking these courses, nevertheless the 
favorable cooperation of the administrative authorities is signifi- 
cant. In 1922-23, only 50% of these schools allowed such courses 
to be offered; in 1931-32, there were 80% ; and in 1935-36, the 
percentage is 91. While Bible courses are given as literary sub- 
jects and ethics and other subjects may not be closely related to 
Christian principles, yet it is encouraging to note the increased 
attention given to this subject. 

This recognition of the need of getting back to fundamental 
principles was also revealed in the program of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education held last June at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The theme was ‘‘The Spiritual Adjust- 
ment of the Engineering Student,’’ which was the subject of the 
president’s address. Other related subjects were, ‘‘ Instruction 
on Professional Life and Conduct’’; ‘‘ Character Building’’; and, 
‘*Learning, Morals and Manners.’’ 

Notwithstanding this apparent appreciation of religious cul- 
ture, if not religion, on these same campuses ideas emerge in other 
departments where most negative and destructive attitudes are 
manifested against religion. Here is where the student’s faith 
is not only disturbed but often destroyed. Dan Gilbert, in his 
**Crucifying Christ in our Colleges,’’ shows this conclusively in 
his study of conditions at four universities. Other studies of the 
situation in many institutions reveal the same evidence. 

Here arises a situation which calls for the utmost vigilance on 
the part of those who have a faith to defend and who are still 
courageous enough to defend their faith. This situation was 
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described in 1922 by the then Governor of North Dakota, A. R. 
Nestos, in his Founder’s Day address at the State University, as 
the ‘‘Attacks made by teachers in the classroom or upon the 
campus, in the presence of students, upon fundamental doctrines 
of the Church, and upon elements of the faith of the founders of 
the institutions. . . . My conviction is that any such teaching, 
undermining the fundamentals of religious faith, the sarcastic 
attacks upon the beliefs of the so-called ‘old fogies’ who still 
adhere to them, constitute a still more vicious and damnable viola- 
tion of the spirit of our constitutions and the faith and ideals of 
the founders of this university than does any denominational 
instruction. ’”’ 

The United States Supreme Court declared Christianity is a 
part of the law of the land in this qualified sense, that it is ‘‘not 
to be maliciously and openly reviled and basphemed against, to 
the annoyance of the believers or the injury of the public’’ (1844, 
Vidal vs. Girard 43 US 127, 198, 11 L Ed 20). 

If we are justified in enacting legislation which prevents posi- 
tive religious instruction, we are equally justified in enacting 
legislation which prevents exploiting atheistic and anti-Christian 
notions in the classroom. If state legislatures have the power to 
prohibit the teaching of certain foreign languages (See the legis- 
lation in Ohio, Iowa, and Nebraska, concerning foreign languages 
in parochial schools), they also have the power and the duty to 
prohibit the teaching of those ideas which destroy personal purity, 
the integrity of the home, the freedom of the school, the rights of 
the Church, and the welfare of the public. 


CoNCLUSION 


We are living in a great moment of destiny in the history of 
America. Our land is not free from the ideas which enslave 
peoples, destroy democracies, and develop paganism. The only 
hope for our nation and our civilization is the development of 
such Christian leadership as can counteract the negative and 
destructive forces now at work. 

Phillip Gibbs, in 1930, prophesied that ‘‘the next ten years will 
be a long drawn fight between the new liberties and need of disci- 
pline ; between moral anarchy and Christian ethies; between the 
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new paganism invading modern thought and the old tradition of 
law and order ; between intellectual bolshevism and the old values 
of life; between absolute materialism and some spiritual faith.” 
His prophecy has been fulfilled. 

The way out was indicated in an address delivered before the 
1936 meeting of the Kansas Council of Church Colleges by Wil- 
liam Allen White who warned America of the ‘‘atmosphere that 
is thickening with modern paganism’’ and called upon those who 
still believe in a Christian civilization to be ‘‘ willing to sacrifice 
of their good, hard-earned cash to educate Christian leaders.”’ 
Otherwise, ‘‘they will find in a few generations that their dream 
has vanished, that tyranny with its hard and fast, ruthless rules 
of life will be substituted for the good life. . . . It is not a ques- 
tion so much of churches and preachers as it is of colleges that 
will name leaders who will create a world in which churches can 
thrive, leaders in all walks of life, in all callings and professions. 
If American churchmen fail to support the kind of colleges that 
turn out Christian leaders, American life under another leader- 
ship soon will close the churches. ’’ 

These are some of the trends which every American citizen and 
every Christian educator must consider. If the cause of Chris- 
tian higher education has a work to perform and a contribution to 
make to American culture and civilization, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the forces believing in this cause rally for cooperation. 
The National Conference of Church-Related Colleges offers its 
services in this moment of destiny. 
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Nonsalaried Service in Colleges 


HENRY GLENN BADGER 


T IS comparatively easy to determine the amount of actual cash 

that is placed at the disposal of university and college authori- 

ties. The rapidly expanding literature of college finance is lib- 
erally dotted with references to this subject. 

It is even possible to determine how much money is given to a 
church-related college by the denomination supporting it. With 
a little care one can ascertain that institutions of the Baptist, 
Lutheran, or other church received so much from their constitu- 
encies in a given year. 

But there is another means of support which has been employed 
in some colleges for many years, but which has only recently 
begun to attract attention. That is the service of its staff mem- 
bers or of other interested persons, given for little more than the 
living which the institution provides. 

The schools which have been carrying on with the aid of this 
donated service have recognized it as a great asset. But since it 
was not cash, it did not pass through the books of the treasurers 
and therefore did not figure in the reports. Accordingly, the 
public has known little about it. 

And so it happens that for a record of this work we must turn, 
not to the prospectus of a church college, or to a report of a church 
board of education, but to a Government report. 

In the 1930-32 Biennial Survey of Education, issued by the 
Federal Office of Education, there appears a table showing some- 
thing more than five million dollars’ worth of service of this char- 
acter, reported by 141 colleges and universities over the country. 
This was a little more than one per cent of the total receipts for 
educational and general purposes, and came to about 17 per cent 
of the total of private gifts and grants for current purposes. 

This item was again included in the 1934 financial questionnaire 
sent out by the Federal Government to colleges over the country. 
Replies to it were received from 160 institutions. Of these, six 
were State schools, eighteen were nonsectarian in their control, 
and 134 were reported as church controlled. A dozen denomina- 
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tions were represented. The accompanying table summarizes 
these replies. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF NONSALARIED SERVICES 
Institutions of Higher Education* 






































1933-34 

Control. —_ | Schools Value of Service 

I a ee 6 ¢ 82,300 
Private (Undenominational) ......... 18 122,939 
Chureh: Baptist. .......... oa weiss 8 16,697 
NIN cress rassee tous cnerecoteee et odemractecca 1 4,000 
Congregational ..... vena 2 1,342 
Friends co oh REO Eb ae 2 11,000 
Lutheran ved c 2 35,716 
Methodist ence 9 30,560 
Nazarene 2 11,915 
Presbyterian. ....... avi 6 35,008 
Protestant Episcopal 2 3,600 
Reformed Church in America ... 1 1,000 
Roman Catholic . a 99 5,676,464 
Seventh Day Adventist ... 2 44,836 
GAD ne | 160 $ 6,077,877 
Total Gifts for Current Expenses ........... 27,378,465 
Per cent nonsalaried services 22.2% 
Total Educational and General Receipts 388,725,397 
Per cent nonsalaried services ...... i 1.6% 

1931-32 

Total nonsalaried services ..... ree 5,102,905 
Total private gifts for current expenses 29,947,529 
Per cent nonsalaried services 17.0% 
Total educational and general expenses | 451,996,833 
Per cent nonsalaried services .. 1.1% 








* Data from reports on file in United States Office of Education. 


Here it will be seen that in 1933-34 this nonsalaried service 
amounted to one and one-half per cent of the total educational 
and general receipts, and 22 per cent of the private gifts for these 
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NONSALARIED SERVICE IN COLLEGES 


purposes. In some instances nonsalaried services amounted to 
as much as 70 per cent of the total current receipts for educational 
and general expenses. 

These facts may be stated in another way: in 1931-32 out of 
practically thirty million dollars listed by colleges and universi- 
ties as gifts for current expenses, about twenty-five million was in 
cash or other tangibles, and five million in service. In 1933-34 
the total dropped to about twenty-seven million, with only twenty- 
one million in cash and six million in service. The increasing 
dependence of higher education on voluntary service and its 
decreasing dependence on private philanthropy are thus sug- 
gested. This shift may be more apparent than real, however, in 
spite of its obvious magnitude, as there are other considerata: (1) 
Many more schools reported on nonsalaried service in 1933-34 
than in 1931-32, (2) no data are available for years prior to 
1931-32, and (3) the biennium 1932 to 1934 marks the low of the 
financial depression. 

Three other facts stand out prominently in the 1933-34 tabula- 
tion : 

1. Nonsalaried service is not confined to church schools, but is 
found in those under public control as well. One State university 
reports a large amount of service donated by members of its medi- 
cal school staff, another has an item relating to its dental clinic. 
The total amount shown by the six public universities is a little 
over $80,000, which is only about one-third the amount reported 
by the same number of schools of this type reported in the 1931-32 
total. 

2. Nonsalaried service is not confined to one church. Twelve 
denominations are represented in the 1933-34 tabulation. Again, 
some of these denominations are represented by more than one 
body. Both Northern and Southern Baptists are in the list ; there 
are two branches of Lutheranism, and three of Methodism. All 
together, about twenty different ecclesiastical bodies are included. 

3. It is interesting and not without significance that schools of 
the Roman Catholic Church predominate. They account for 61 
per cent of the schools and 93 per cent of the total service reported. 
This is not surprising when it is recalled that in many of the 
schools of this church, virtually all the administrative and instruc- 
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tional work is carried on by men and women whose material com- 
pensation is confined to little more than the barest necessities of 
life. 

It is believed that the figures carried in this tabulation err in 
the direction of understatement. Many Roman Catholic colleges, 
operated by religious communities and therefore on a nonsalaried 
basis, did not report this item at all. Many Protestant colleges 
which admittedly receive this service also failed to include it. 
One school, for instance, pays its president no salary, but expects 
him to support himself by lecturing. This school is not in the list. 
At another school an anonymous friend paid for landscaping the 
grounds; this school also failed to list the item, although it 
amounted to several hundred dollars. 

It is understood that service of trustees—sometimes at personal 
sacrifice—is not included in these figures. Likewise, any par- 
ticular relinquishment of salary by staff members is left out of 
consideration. Occasional donations of a little labor, no matter 
how badly needed, are also ignored. Most of the service is there- 
fore of the regular administrative or instructional type, given 
freely and unstintingly year after year by persons little interested 
in their own personal profit. 
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Bridging the Generations” 


THE REV. HUGH THOMSON KERR 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VERY organization has at its center an idea. A young Italian 
lays hold of the idea that you can speak without a wire and 
around him gathers a group of believers and an organization is 
effected which puts his idea into practice. Centuries ago a group 
of people laid hold of the idea that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God, and around that idea, that conviction, that 
creed, there grew up a fellowship and that fellowship transmitted 
its idea and its conviction to th? generation following. And each 
generation in its turn transmitted the idea, so the generations 
have been bridged, and today that idea still burns, a living flame 
of truth to guide our feet in the way of peace. 

It was so with the Christian colleges in America. Every Chris- 
tian college has had at its heart a glowing, flaming idea that the 
truth would make men free and that true education could not be 
achieved without putting the thought of God and the redemptive 
Gospel in the very center of its curriculum. The first thing John 
Calvin did when Geneva was put in his hands was to establish 
his academy for the intensive training of young men in the phi- 
losophy of the Christian faith. If you go to New College, Edin- 
burgh, beside the great university, you will find the statue of 
John Knox with an open book in his hand, as if proclaiming the 
truth that religion and education are forever wedded. 

It is an interesting reflection that the great evangelists who 
have been on fire with Christian zeal in our own land have, to- 
wards the end of their career, turned to the field of education. 
Jonathan Edwards, the greatest mind that America has pro- 
duced, became president of Princeton. Charles G. Finney, to- 
wards the end of his life, poured his influence into the develop- 
ment of Oberlin, and Dwight L. Moody left behind him the 
schools at Northfield. 


* Extracts from address delivered before the Synod of Virginia, meet- 
ing in Roanoke, October 10, 1934. Reprinted by permission of Henry H. 
Sweets, Executive Secretary, Department of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 
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You can go back into the history of our American colleges and 
universities and you will find that there is enshrined in their 
charter the idea that education is wedded to the Christian faith. 
It was this glowing, burning idea that led the pioneers of our 
Democracy to sacrifice and serve so that true education might be 
propagated in our land. The first university to be founded in 
America was Harvard. If you go to Boston and cross the 
Charles river into Cambridge you will find over the entrance to 
Harvard words that still thrill the soul: ‘‘ After God had earried 
us safe to New England, and wee had builded our houses, pro- 
vided necessaries for our livelihood, rear’d convenient places for 
God’s worship, and settled the civill government: one of the next 
things we longed for and looked after was to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches, when our present ministers shall lie in 
the dust.’’ 

I wonder if there is any college that did not have written into 
its charter the Christian impulse? Behind Yale and Princeton, 
behind Columbia and Williams, Dartmouth and Amherst one 
finds that the founders were motivated by the desire that the 
Christian faith might be established in the mind of youth. They 
knew perfectly well what we are forgetting, that it is impossible 
to build a Democracy of free men and women without character 
that is rooted in religious reverence and loyalty to God. It is not 
possible to build and sustain a national life without first of all 
providing it with a citizenship that is rooted in moral stability 
and religious loyalty. 

This idea still holds and it cannot be surrendered. The Roman 
Catholic Chureh keeps that flaming idea in the very heart of its 
system and makes great and heroic sacrifices in order that the 
Christian faith may be propagated through its schools and eol- 
leges and its childhood and youth introduced and sustained in 
the faith of the supernatural. We, too, hold that glowing idea, 
so far as our mission work in foreign lands is coneerned. The 
first thing we do in our missionary enterprise is to establish a 
primary school, and then a secondary school, and then a Chris- 
tian college so that the Chureh and the college in those lands 
across the seas may strengthen one another in the moulding of 
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BRIDGING THE GENERATIONS 


Christian character. We do not withhold our means from such 
a policy. We give our whole-hearted assent to the program which 
puts in the heart of the missionary curriculum the idea that it is 
ours to educate in order to evangelize. 


The Church in America, however, is not tenacious of that ideal. 
We are tempted to let it slip. They are many in our Christian 
churches who are content to turn over primary, secondary, and 
collegiate education to the State and to withdraw from the field 
of education altogether. It is well for us to face the question 
whether or not our civilization can endure, if it is founded 
entirely upon a secular system of education. 

The purpose of education, as of religion, is to transmit from 
generation to generation the ideals and values which have been 
inherited. It has always been a difficult thing to do this. It is 
a task that belongs not only in the realm of religion but in all 
other spheres of influence. We are facing a crisis in government 
today because we are not too sure that we can transmit the prin- 
ciples of a pure democracy to the oncoming generation. We are 
facing a crisis in industry and in education and there is danger 
lest we should fail in conserving inherited values and in passing 
them on to those who come after us. In religion the task has 
always been difficult. There always have been eras in the history 
of the Church when men thought they were failing. There have 
been periods when Christianity has almost vanished from the 
field. It was so at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
when in the college and in the country it seemed as if Christian- 
ity had been laid away in the sepulchre with a dead Christ. 


THE PRESENT Bia Witn Hope 


There are those who think that our age is difficult and that we 
are failing in our effort to transmit the values that we have re- 
ceived from our fathers to our children. I do not think so. I 
think the present is big with hope. First of all there is a new 
note in modern science. It is easier today for a college student 
to lay hold upon spiritual realities than it was when I was a stu- 
dent in the University of Toronto in the days when the philoso- 
phies of Darwin and Spencer and Huxley were in vogue. Speak- 
ing in Winnipeg in 1932, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, the outstand- 
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ing American physicist, spoke of his own confident Christian 
faith and his conviction that there was a growing Christian atti- 
tude on the part of younger scientists. 

The real scientists are telling us that this whole universe of 
stars and electrons, of atoms and nebulae is the expression of 
something spiritual and Sir James Jeans suggests that the whole 
story of creation can be told with perfect accuracy and complete- 
ness in the six words, ‘‘God said, Let there be light.’’ 

There is hope, too, in the currents of thought that are running 
through the colleges today: A generation of students covers a 
period of about four years, and since the war the mind of youth 
has made some rapid transitions. After the Great War the youth 
movement was in revolt. Youth was demanding a new deal in 
polities and in religion. There was a youth movement in all the 
nations of the world. Young people were ready to turn out the 
old statesmen and the old educators and the old preachers and to 
man the positions of power with youth that would build a new 
world. They had a right to feel that way because they had in- 
herited the legacy of the war from the older generation. Then 
there came a period of apathy, when young people found that 
human nature could not be changed by the passing of legislative 
enactments. Human nature remained tricky and untrustworthy 
and disillusionment entered the mind of youth. It shrugged its 
shoulders and said, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ and college presidents 
and deans found themselves face to face with a listlessness on the 
campus and a lack of interest. Youth today, however, is in the 
atmosphere of reality. It is surveying the facts of existence 
without illusion and interpreting them in the light of experience. 
Difficulties are acknowledged, the past is not frowned upon and 
if they can be brought face to face with truth, with facets, with 
reality, they will face those facts and follow them to the end of 
the world. As far as my judgment goes, and I have been inter- 
ested in college students all my life, I feel sure that the present 
generation is more sincere, more in earnest, more spiritually- 
minded than any generation the world has ever seen. It is sin- 
eerity of youth that perplexes age. In seeking to bridge the 
generations, we are, therefore, building with good material. We 
are building with a serious-minded, competent generation of 
young men and women. 
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BRIDGING THE GENERATIONS 


There is a new note, too, in the educational world. Any one 
who knows what is going on in the educational world realizes 
that the finest and best minds of our universities are not satisfied 
with the results of our American system of education. We have 
had a long period of so-called secular education in tax-supported 
institutions and there is a growing dissatisfaction concerning it 
on the part of those who are most deeply interested. Do not 
misunderstand my message. Some of our finest Christian men 
and women are teaching in our tax-supported institutions and 
they are deeply concerned over the trend of education in our 
country. I speak these words not in condemnation of our great 
universities, but as revealing the magnificent hope that secular 
edueation is about to turn in upon itself and to regain what it 
has lost of spiritual and religious values. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE Comine INTO Its Own 


It is here that the Christian college comes into its own. In the 
midst of this search for a curriculum and for a spiritual basis 
for culture it finds itself at the very heart of things. The Chris- 
tian college in our day is coming into its own. One cannot visit 


a school like Mary Baldwin or Hampden-Sydney without feeling 
the path education is seeking has already been found. What is 
it that is peculiar to a Christian college and why is it worth while 
for you and for me to give to the Christian college the full mea- 
sure of our devotion, our prayers, our sacrifices, our means? 


Tue Book In Its HEART 


First of all, in the heart of the curriculum of a Christian col- 
lege there is a Book. Amid all the multiplicity of literature that 
crowds the curriculum in modern education, the Christian col- 
lege still holds to the supremacy of a Book and this Book domi- 
nates the entire curriculum as to its philosophy of life and to its 
outlook upon our modern world. 

We are of those who believe that not one jot or tittle of this 
Word will pass away till the dreams and hopes and prophecies 
contained therein shall be fulfilled and the Christian college 
exalts this Book and places it in the very center of its educational 
system. It is worth while to support that view of life. 

In the second place, 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE PossEssEs WHAT WE CALL 
AN ATMOSPHERE 

It is one of those intangible things that cannot be enumerated 
among the assets of a college. It is atmosphere that makes a 
church. It is atmosphere that makes a home. It is atmosphere 
that makes a nation. You cannot make an institution Christian 
by establishing a Bible department or by placing on the campus 
a representative of religion. Young people are inoculated rather 
than compelled. In a Christian college one lives in the atmos- 
phere of the reality of the Christian faith. There is no such 
thing as Christian physies, or Christian biology, or Christian 
mathematies, or Christian chemistry. The facts of zoology and 
biology, of physics and chemistry are the same for Christian and 
pagan alike, but it makes a great difference as to who teaches 
biology and chemistry and the spirit in which the facts of science 
are exposed and interpreted to the mind of youth. 

In the third place, 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE Has AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS 
Wauicu ARE Betna ASKED 

The strange questions of our modern world are pressing for 
an answer. There are questions that relate to economic security, 
to racial good will, to the subsidence of our moral ideals, to the 
prevalence of crime and lawlessness and grinding poverty. There 
are questions which relate to the disgraces that have stained the 
pages of our American industrial and commercial life, questions 
which concern the immoralities and vulgarities of society and the 
questions which press upon the conscience of our generation in 
regard to the drift of history and the goal of life and the Chris- 
tian college has its answer ready. Its answer is that one cannot 
get on with building a new world without having new men and 
new women with which to build it. It is impossible to build a 
new civilization without first of all laying hold of transformed 
character that can bear the weight of the demands of our genera- 
tion. 

The Christian college claims that this is its primary obligation, 
to create Christian character, and its claim is abundantly sub- 
stantiated by its fruits. 
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To one of the great student volunteer conventions there came 
a message from the students of Japan, ‘‘Japan leading the Ori- 
ent—but whither?’’ The question that forms itself upon our 
lips is this, ‘‘ America leading the World—but whither?’’ The 
greatest mission field in the world today, in my judgment, 
America. I make no apology for my devotion and enthusiasm 
for the cause of foreign missions, but unless we can keep America 
Christian and succeed in transferring the inherited Christian 
values of the past to the coming generations, all our efforts to 
ereate a Christian civilization in other lands will end in con- 
fusion. The battlefield is not in the colleges of China and Japan, 
but in the colleges of America. 
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College Deacons’ 


REV. GEORGE ROBERTS 
Cotuit, Mass. 


VERY minister in a community which contains a college, and 
E there are many, has spent countless hours in thought and in 
endeavor concerning the linking more closely together his church 
and the institution of learning. Occasionally one hears of some 
measure of success, and rather lengthy books have been written 
on the student problem as met by pastors and chaplains; but on 
investigation these prove to be the problems of but a few and 
they the ‘‘pious’’ type of youth. Or the so-called success may 
be only the ability to draw in a goodly number to clubs which 
eater far more to the material than to the spiritual. It still stands 
that the rank and file have no connection with the church, and 
many of them do not even know the chaplain by sight, much less 
the community ministers. 


sé 


ARE STUDENTS PAGANS? 


On the other hand there are the ministers who have thrown 
up their hands in despair, and have even been heard to say: 
‘*My church is in no more touch with the college than if it were 
in Kamechatka.’’ They consider the rank and file of college stu- 
dents, of both sexes, as mere pagans, with absolutely no interest 
in things religious or spiritual, and wholly devoted to things 
material, even to the depths of the salacious and the pornographic. 

The truth lies between these two, although both extremes are 
found anywhere. A goodly number, undoubtedly the majority, 
come from Christian homes, and they themselves were reared in 
the Sunday School, and many of them became church members 
before they departed for college. They came to college expect- 
ing to continue their more or less regular weekly church atten- 
dance, but they arrived to find that others were not doing so. 
Neither students nor faculty members ‘‘frequent the kirk’’; in 


* This article suggests an idea in which all coilege and university pastors 
will be interested. For this reason, we sought and received permission to 
reprint it from The Presbyterian Tribune, October 1, 1936. 
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CoLLEGE DEACONS 


short, ‘‘it isn’t done.’’ So, naturally and easily, they do not 
attend either; until it turns out that long before senior year a 
college student at church is a rare sight. 

A consideration of this point of view inevitably brings the 
question: Can not something be done to make church-going a 
thing to do rather than something not to do, since so many come 
to college with that habit fairly well instilled? The difficulty, 
of course, lies in the fact that the upper-classmen wield the influ- 
ence in any college, and we can hardly expect the under-classmen 
to do what the upper do not do. The effort, then, must be directed 
toward making the freshmen independent enough to stand to their 
own beliefs and not to the customs of the seniors. If this could 
be done, three years later a large number of seniors would be 
church-goers. 

With this in mind an elder and his wife in a certain community 
set about to evolve some scheme whereby this might be accom- 
plished; namely, to keep the freshmen true to their upbringing 
and not slaves to college custom. They began with the wise sug- 
gestion that they must be given something to do. As every 
minister knows this seemed to be a stumbling-block at the very 
outset; but further thought brought forth the office of college 
deacon. This office has no recognition in the government of the 
Presbyterian Church, but the session of that church made it a 
congregational affair of its own. 

What it means to be a College Deacon is best explained by 
transcribing the Service of Installation which the minister of 
the church used ; it was of his own making: 

Minister—‘With the approval of your fellow students in 

College, and after careful investigation by the session 
of this church, you, A.B., C.D., et al., have been chosen and elected 
to serve as college deacons while you are students in our midst. 
You are at this time to be installed into the office, and are now to 
make answer faithfully to the following questions: 

**Do you promise to do what you ean to link more closely the 
college and the church. 

‘*To be regular attendants at our services. 

**To share in the work of the church as far as you are able. 

‘*To draw into the church as many of your fellow-students as 
you can, with the view to keeping alive the spirit of religion in 
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the student body, and to completing education by a foundation 
of belief in and worship of God?’’ 

Student—‘‘I do.”’ 

‘*On our part, we promise to do what we can to help you keep 
these promises, and to stand by you and aid you in this work for 
Christ’s Chureh and Christ’s Kingdom. 

‘*‘T give you the right hand of fellowship, to take part in this 
work for the Church of Christ.’’ Prayer and Benediction. 

The opening paragraphs of this service show what responsi- 
bility was placed upon the deacons, a responsibility, be it added, 
of which they seemed to be proud. Originally the session began 
by attempting to secure two from each college class, but that failed 
because not one senior could be found who was at all eligible, and 
only one junior. Four freshmen were selected and the selection 
in every case was made most carefully, after consultation with 
members of the faculty. Each one was talked with, and he was 
told how much opportunity he had, not only of keeping his own 
religious life alive, but also of influencing the whole campus, at 
least to the extent of making the church something to be proud of 
and not something to be more or less ashamed of and sneered at. 


WHAT THESE DEAcons DID 
The response by the deacons was interesting, and not least was 
their desire to know what they could do in the church. Note that 
this was not what they would have to do, but what they might be 
able to do. They had to be told that there was probably little 
that they could do in the church but much which they could do in 
the college. First of all, they could be regular at church them- 
selves, and thus set a good example. Secondly, they could try to 
induce others to attend with them. The session feels that there 
are many freshmen who can be saved from slipping into the ways 
of the seniors if they can be kept to their duty by other freshmen 
who are interested in them. This can be done if their friends 
will invite them to the church with that almost irresistible method 

of saying, ‘‘ Come—with me,’’ and not ‘‘Go.’’ 
In addition to the work on the campus the session made ar- 
rangements to have one deacon at the church door every Sunday 
morning, so that any semi-shy student would see at least one 
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COLLEGE DEACONS 


familiar face as soon as he entered; and on a certain and regular 
Sunday of each month six of the deacons take up the collection. 
The college paper was easily persuaded to make mention of the 
deacons in its columns as opportunity offered, and thus the office 
was given a little prominence. 

The results were not especially gratifying at first. One of the 
deacons attended the chureh service of Sunday morning quite 
regularly and usually accompanied by a fellow collegian. <A sec- 
ond also came regularly, but always alone. The others came 
seldom, and on the Sunday when they were to take up the collec- 
tion there were often not even six present, although they were 
reminded of this duty several days in advance. And one passed 
the church and the manse almost every Sunday morning at 9:30 
with a tennis racket in his hands. (He left college at the end of 
the first year. ) 

But two years have now passed on. New deacons have been 
elected, two or three from each class, with one of the seniors as 
chairman; and the importance of the chairman can not be over- 
stressed. For the scholastic year the attendance of students has 
been three or four times what it had been; more of the members 
of the faculty are found in the pews each week; one or two of 
both students and faculty are teaching in the Sunday School; and 
one of these professors is planning a discussion group on the 
campus. The session is highly gratified over these results, and 
in the coming fall it is planning to expand the idea with a similar 
movement among the girls on the campus. 

The college diaconate is at least a fairly successful attempt to 
meet the large problem of bringing church and college closer 
together and of meeting and stemming the tide of students who, 
for whatever reason, drift away from church after going to 
college. 
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The Opportunity of the 
Dean of Women 


HORTENSE POTTS 
Westminster Choir School 


HE OPPORTUNITY, as likewise the duties, of the Dean of 

Women in a Christian College has never been, perhaps never 
ean be, defined. The beginning of each college year revives the 
problem of how she may function in relation to the character 
developing influences on the campus. 

The approach which is here assumed is that of the Dean of 
Women as teacher, guide, and friend. It is possible that she may 
be the official of the college who understands most clearly, lives 
nearest, and loves best the young women of the institution. It is 
likely that she more truly than any other in administrative posi- 
tion stands to them in loco parentis. The opportunity is hers to 
know them in more personal and intimate relationships and to 
share with them a greater number and variety of activities and 
interests than is it the lot of any other member of the faculty. 
Her laboratory is her environment every day of every week for 
aS many as are the number in the school year. It is evident, 
therefore, that any influence she exerts whether in the halls or 
on the campus will be in keeping with the type of relationships 
she establishes, the atmosphere she creates and maintains toward 
and among those with whom she lives and works. In this consid- 
eration of the problems involved the writer has in mind, it may 
be stated, the relationships of the Dean of Women in a coeduca- 
tional Christian college, picturing the small college rather than 
the larger one or the university. 

No attempt is made to list, to limit, or to define character- 
developing influences. The attitude assumes no effort to confine 
these to any type or group of organizations. It is recognized that 
while certain agencies may and doubtless do lend greater influence 
than others toward developing moral and religious qualities of 
worth, no one has ever yet circumscribed the sphere of character 
influences in a way to enable one to merely say lo, here! or lo, 
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there! It is preferred to assume that wherever and whenever in 
an atmosphere permeated with Christian idealism social contacts 
are had in the classroom, on the street or campus, or in the college 
halls, there worthy character is being developed and enriched. 
The contribution which the Dean of Women may seek to make, 
therefore, is on the whole to such atmosphere believing that an 
atmosphere of Christian idealism may itself engender the most 
adequate functioning of every organization or activity that makes 
for moral and religious development. But by whatever means 
character-developing influences are released, the process must be 
translated in terms of attitudes, relationships, and activities so 
that our problem becomes that of what qualities of character and 
leadership, what types of campus relationships, what forms of 
cooperative activity, what philosophy of life contribute most 
naturally and effectively as well as most surely to that goal, in 
short, what sort of person must the Dean of Women be and how 
may she relate herself to the persons and situations on the campus 
in such a way and in such spirit as to contribute to an atmosphere 
conducive to the development of its best moral and religious life. 

Most persons who have written at any time about the person- 
ality and position of the Dean of Women have not failed to include 
a statement of necessary character qualities which for comprehen- 
sion embraces most of the moral code of the descendants of Moses 
together with such additional virtues as modern society accepts 
and extols. If any delectable traits have been omitted from these 
categories of essentials, the non-inclusion would scarcely be dis- 
covered. Little wonder that Deans, these supposed paragons of 
graces, should be spoken of as ‘‘anomalies in the academic world. ’’ 
The Dean of Women has been supposed to be both sagacious and 
harmless, an official but never officious, artful but never arbitrary, 
self-possessed but never self-willed, sympathetic but not sentimen- 
tal, deliberate but not slow, strict but constructive, consistent but 
merciful, tolerant yet daring, diplomatic yet direct. She must 
be a confidant without being confidential, youthful without being 
gay, buoyant in spirit ‘‘but in substance as old and stable as the 
hills.’? The list has been summarized by one observer as ‘‘ broad- 
minded, cheerful, conscientious, dependable, earnest, enthusiastic, 
generous, honest, inspiring, intelligent, motherly in the true sense, 
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practical, openly, frankly and actively religious, tactful, and 
unselfish.’’ It is not strange to find often appended to such lists 
the statement that such an individual has not yet been discovered, 
nor are we surprised that one should add: ‘‘ Probably in no other 
field have so many ghastly errors been made or so much of the 
scholastic wayside strewn with wreckage.’’ Perhaps if for all the 
stipulated requirements one might substitute that we expect her 
to be human, to practice the art of kindness and the science of 
common sense, the injunction might conduce to a more joyous 
pilgrimage and a wayside more clear. 

The world is known to be well supplied with leaders of an 
authoritative type; the need as now recognized is for cooperative 
leadership. Certainly the office of the Dean of Women is no place 
for a leader of the self-conscious, self-opinionated variety. She 
must be more eager to listen than to lead, to counsel than to com- 
mand, to serve than to be served. Her quality of leadership must 
be such that while she shares she supervises. She sees the goals 
and makes others see them, but subordinates progress, if need be, 
to growth. She sets the stage and schools the actors, but keeps 
behind the scenes. 

The campus relationships of the Dean of Women from the 
standpoint we have in mind may be thought of as threefold—to 
students, to college administrators and teachers, and to parents 
of the students. In smaller colleges the Dean of Women is likely 
to live in one of the dormitories and so share the college family 
life of the young women. The opportunity to do so presents an 
array of advantages and challenges such as the Dean would not 
wish to disregard. That there are disadvantages and temptations 
to avoid is likewise evident. Sharing this life, however, provides 
such first-hand acquaintance with college home life, such valuable 
background for understanding individual student problems, such 
possibilities for friendly contacts and the sharing of experience, 
that these become one of the Dean’s most valued assets in her 
endeavor to relate process to purpose toward the attainment of 
good ends. The atmosphere that prevails in her rooms and office 
should radiate to set the standard for the group life. ‘‘ When 
sanctions fail,’’ savs Dr. Fosdick, ‘*‘ we should be able to fall back 
on good taste.’’ It is the essence of quality alone that will bear 
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DEAN OF WOMEN 


the strain in campus or home life. However well the Dean’s 
work needs to be done, such a type of living arrangement makes 
of the Dean’s position not a work to be done nor a place to be 
filled, but a life to be lived. 

Among the various phases of the Dean’s intangible and indefin- 
able relationships to students, the secret of her influence may be 
said to lie in the wisdom with which she weleomes conferences and 
conducts them, her success, it has been said, being measured by 
the number of unsolicited interviews. Perhaps no keener test 
than this of the Dean’s ability to meet the requirements of her 
relationships need be sought. Personal relationships to students, 
however, are not unlike all vital human relationships, so delicately 
constituted, so sacredly adjusted that to be equal to them and 
worthy of them one seems to walk where angels fear to tread. 
The doors of confidence and friendship must never be forced. 
They will open to the touch of understanding and love. Shared 
social experience helps meet the test. 

As a member of the college faculty the Dean of Women will not 
consider lightly her opportunity to share administrative respon- 
sibility. She should have at hand all available facts regarding 
the students’ college and pre-college experience. These data 
together with her store of shared experiences should enable her 
to interpret the students’ points of view and sponsor their needs. 
If she has deep convictions on matters of policy she may at least 
keep them alive against the time when they may be put into 
action. Her cooperation with faculty advisers and professors 
may help to make rough places smooth for freshman girls and 
others. Occasionally a word of explanation which can be given 
for absences or poor preparation may help to clear an unfortunate 
academic situation. The Dean’s relationship to students tends 
to make her the buffer between them and the faculty, the com- 
munity, and sometimes their own parents. She should accept the 
role and make much of it to create understandings and good will. 

A field that is ever fresh for the Dean of Women’s adventure 
may be cultivation of contacts with the parents of students. She 
will meet many of them before and during the opening days of 
the school year. In our day of swift travel and easy communi- 
cation the home communities are brought near that of the col- 
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lege; parents are frequent visitors at the college halls. Each 
visit may be an occasion for creating confidence and friendships. 
Letter writing, which should be one of a Dean’s hobbies, is a way 
always wide open for the cultivation of helpful, friendly coopera- 
tion. Certainly between two groups with interests so mutual as 
are those of parents and college administrators means of vital 
relationships should be found. 

A type of cooperative activity usually afforded the Dean of 
women comes with the opportunity to share the academic life of 
the institution through classroom work. With the experience of 
teaching she may enjoy contacts with other students and acquire 
an appreciation of student points of view and problems not pos- 
sible in other relationships. It is an activity into which she may 
inject her own ideas of faculty-student cooperation in the quest 
for truth, and keep alive her own love for libraries and research. 
She would not want to omit from her program the stimulus and 
delight which such opportunity presents. 

Cooperation with the young women’s self-government organi- 
zation, if there be such, is a type of activity in a college from 
which it is assumed the Dean of Women cannot escape. !t may 
also be assumed that the extent to which the Dean succeeds in a 
type of direction that keeps hands off, measures the success of 
the organization and perhaps as well the pleasure of the partici- 
pants. Inasmuch as we are here concerned with the behavior of 
Deans rather than that of girls, and since governing associations 
are concerned more or less with regulations, a list of rules for 
Deans would appear to be a proper procedure for the discussion. 
Such a list may well include: 

(1) Expect the best of every girl and be every girl’s friend. 
(2) Keep a state of mind as though rules didn’t exist. (Per- 


haps they shouldn’t. ) 
(3) Evaluate student ideas of right and wrong in terms of 


the mores of their own group. 

(4) Center attention on studying student behavior rather 
than on controlling it. 

(5) Share heartily, faithfully, and sympathetically with the 
officers of the Association. 

(6) Advise; do not dictate. Let it be self-government. 
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(7) Foster an atmosphere of mutual trust. Give and accept 
explanations. 

(8) Err, if you must, on the generous side. Give the benefit 
of the doubt. 

(9) Do not preach, nor scold, nor spy. 

(10) Measure your own attitudes and conduct by the stan- 

dards of Christ. 

The college-community relationship is a more permanent one. 
The Dean of Women will want to help in all ways consistent with 
her responsibility and influence to make it positive and pleasant. 
She will desire to share, as she may, in such community enter- 
prises as tend to make the community a better place for all to 
learn and live in. She will want to be affiliated actively and 
heartily in local church life, letting the practice of her precepts 
speak for her Christian integrity. In particular she will desire 
to know the parents of local students and the persons in whose 
homes student young women are permitted to live or work. She 
will seek, on the basis of mutual confidence and interest, to make 
possible and profitable opportunities for student self-help. The 
girl who earns her way at college must ever be near the center of 
interest for the Dean. 

Concluding this sketchy statement of the opportunities of the 
college Dean of Women one may think of them as fundamentally 
bound up with her philosophy of life. ‘‘ After all it is the spirit 
that counts; a spirit that works for the highest attainment for all, 
an invisible foree working from faculty member to faculty mem- 
ber, from student to student, and faculty member to student, 
until the entire college atmosphere is one of helpfulness to the 
individual and of service to the future citizen.’’ 

When a girl comes in thoughtfully, sits down in the chair be- 
side you, saying she has just had an interview with a visiting 
secretary, that there was one problem she could not share, then 
tells you she cannot reconcile the demands of putting the King- 
dom of God first with the lack in certain places of opportunity 
for marriage, you need an adequate theology on which to base a 
Christian interpretation of life. When another bounds in from 
a moonlight hike and tells you she fears her ideals are slipping, 
you need knowledge plus on which to help build a sound moral 
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code as well as an ‘‘emergency shelf’’ of the right literature. 
When another girl confides to you that a young man in whom 
she is interested has no satifying philosophy of life and she wants 
to help him, you need convictions that are worth passing on and 
that will stand the test of transfer. When a young man comes 
to your door to tell you how little he thinks of you for not having 
had the lights turned off on the side porch, you need to know for 
what principles you stand and why. When a girl before you 
faces her first great sorrow, or when one comes to tell you of the 
greatest new-found joy, you need to have known the depths of 
sorrow and of joy, and to have touched the springs of comfort 
and of steadfast cheer. 

It remains to point out that only one whose philosophy of life 
is standing the test and keeps one rejoicing that life is abundant 
and satisfying and free can hope to find in a job that nobody 
knows and few have experienced, a place fit for one of God’s 
elect. Such is the task of the Dean of Women who has made the 
handicraft of her work her prayer, and only such a philosophy 
in practice can withstand the contagion of character that makes 
possible a transfer to the experience and character of college 


youth. 
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Counseling as a Campus Method 
of Religious Education 


EDWARD W. BLAKEMAN 
Counselor in Religious Education, University of Michigan 


HE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION of university students would 
T seem to wait upon simplification of the controls imposed by 
society. Society confesses to faulty patterns, yet patterns are 
essential. Religion has evolved a heavy structure, but structure 
itmust have. Education has some outmoded methods, yet method 
is axiomatic to all conditioning. Youth, sufficiently ambitious to 
move toward mastery at such a period, crave freedom. If it is 
the office of higher education to encourage creative minds, and to 
change, modify, or improve the social structure, then religion 
should be a leavening factor within universities. At the Univer- 
sity of Michigan we are in an experiment in Religious Education 
to discover supreme values within, and by means of, the Univer- 
sity itself without setting up a department of religion. The effort 
is direct, intimate, and undramatie. 

1. The teaching phases of religion will not be made a separate 
school of religion. The several faculties will develop phases of 
religion and offer courses to cover the field. In the department 
of Philosophy, the philosophical phases will be developed ; in the 
Psychology department, the psychological phases; in the Sociol- 
ogy department, the sociological approaches, ete. Our theory 
says: Throughout the various sections of the University itself 
religion is already being taught. Enrich these departments ade- 
quately and religion will make its own case. The professors offer- 
ing such courses in various departments—now a limited number, 
to be sure—may be grouped. An ‘‘area of concentration,’’ per- 
haps to be called Religion and Ethies, can be set before the student 
as elective. Any student beyond the freshman year is privileged 
to elect any of these given courses. All of them could be pursued 
if the student, when he is a sophomore, should set out to take them 
asamajor. In time, two things should be accomplished : 

(1) Religion should be held out as a phase of culture or a core 
to character rather than as a means of earning a living or as a 
profession. 
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(2) Religion will not be set off from other phases of study, nor 
be made a separate segment of experience. 

2. The central officer charged with the oversight is not named 
to ‘‘promote,’’ nor to ‘‘convert,’’ nor to ‘‘preach,’’ nor to ‘‘regis- 
ter the claims,’’ but as a ‘‘Counselor in Religious Eductaion.’’ 
Three tasks engage him: 

(1) The University seeks to understand the problems of 
religion among students and to increase the facilities. 

(2) The Counselor shall be available to counsel students daily 
upon religion and other intimate matters. 

(3) He shall be a contact officer between the religious agencies 
and the University, and adviser to the University in matters of 
religion. 

The Counselor was introduced by giving him a counseling room 
in the office of the Vice-President who is in charge of Educational 
Investigations. From the beginning more students have come to 
this service than the Counselor and his associates could serve thor- 
oughly. These are regularly reported as from four sources: 

(1) Students with distressing questions of intimate nature, 
many of which prove to be basically religious. (Problems of 
reeducation. ) 

(2) Students who have asked questions—chiefly intellectual 
ones of a professor—and have been sent to the Counselor in the 
hope that he will be able to devote more time to religion as such. 
(Intellectual persons. ) 

(3) Students from some church or socio-religious enterprise, 
seeking advice, technique, literature, ete. (Activity group.) 

(4) Given students who were invited in to aid the Counselor in 
one of the several ‘‘studies’’ then under way. (Special groups.) 

3. The Religious Education Personnel is immersed in the other 
personnel or guidance phases of the University. The Counselor 
is within the group of counselors. His methods are the custom- 
ary educational psychology methods. Limited facilities are pro- 
vided. Seoring of personality inventory, access to the files of the 
registrar, collaboration with psychiatrists and contact with the 
Health Service are part of the plan. These operate in a normal 
fashion without strain or tension. In this way we hope to allow 
religious experience or faith or love or grace to do a “‘perfect 
work.’’ An open chance to function in a human ‘‘non-special”’ 
manner is the aim. 
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Disarmed by the humanness of this approach and perhaps sur- 
prised by the lack of passion, the absence of an evangelical urge, 
or doctrinal certainty on the part of a counselor, many faculty 
men seem ready to cooperate. To date the academic climate has 
been very congenial. Our results are meager. We expect to 
make haste by taking time. 

4. No single worship of a given type, creed, or condition can 
be given central and commanding place, for Michigan is a State 
institution. Rather, four major ‘‘traditions’’ are frankly ac- 
cepted: (1) Protestant faith; (2) Catholic faith; (3) Jewish 
faith; (4) Eastern faiths. 

Specific effort is being made to gather the students who come 
from each tradition into stimulating projects of two very differ- 
ent types: 

(1) A series of projects peculiarly attractive, interesting and 
enriching to a student from a peculiar faith or tradition. 

(2) A series of projects through which Jew will understand 
Catholic ; Catholic know the Eastern student; the Protestant and 
the Jew get on together, etc., that is, Inter-Faith projects. 

A Council of Religion federating certain leaders who come from 
the above-mentioned four traditions is being developed. To 
encourage eager effort toward understanding and to give each 
coherent group a chance to present its view is regarded as a 
necessity. If we can discover those attitudes which promise 
nobility of educational life at the University of Michigan and 
actually cause them to prevail, we will have served our decade. 
In doing this the person of any given tradition will be guided. 
We also hope he will be ‘‘challenged’’ or ‘‘inspired’’ to develop 
skill in personal behavior and in social action. As yet we are 
without adequate facilities and expansion of the projects as well 
as new uses of the customary leaders will give us plenty of diffi- 
culties. 

5. The experiment is financed by funds from private founda- 
tions given to the University of Michigan for this specific purpose. 
The appointment of the Counselor is made—as are other appoint- 
ments—by the Regents upon the nomination of the President. A 
faculty committee serves in an advisory relation to the Counselor. 
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Announcements of 
Annual Meetings 


FOR THE WEEK OF JANUARY 11-16, 1937 
Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


All meetings will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, unless other- 
wise indicated. Other groups, than those listed below, may meet 
during the week, but definite announcement of their programs 
cannot be made at this time. 


Monday—January 11 
National Lutheran Educational Conference. 10.00 A. M.— 
North Room. Three sessions, including banquet. Inquire of Dr. 
H. J. Arnold, Secretary, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
Presbyterian College Union. 10.00 A. M.—17th Street Parlor. 
Three sessions, including evening dinner. Inquire of President 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ta. 


Tuesday—January 12 

Association of Presidents and Principals of Northern Baptist 
Schools and Colleges. Three sessions. Jefferson Room. Inquire 
of Dr. F. W. Padelford, Board of Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, 152 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Church of the Brethren, General Board of Education. 9:30 
A.M. Allday. Inquire of Secretary J. I. Baugher, Hershey, Pa. 

Five Years Meeting of Friends, Board of Education. Three 
sessions. Inquire of Dr. Raymond Binford, Guilford College, 
Guilford College, N. C. 

National Lutheran Educational Conference—North Room. 

Presbyterian Colleges. A convocation of, to consider the Ses- 
quicentennial Fund for Christian Edueation.—17th Street Parlor. 


Wednesday—January 13 
Council of Church Boards of Education. 9:30 A. M.—The 
Garden. General theme: A Free Church in a Free State. See 
‘‘News and Notes’’ this issue. Inquire of General Secretary 
Gould Wickey, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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National Catholic Education Association, Executive Commit- 
tee, University and College Department. 10 A. M.—Pan-Ameri- 
can Room. The Very Rev. A. Hogan, S.J., presiding. 

National Conference of Church-Related Colleges. 2 P. M—The 
Garden. Theme: The Church-Related College in a Free State. 
See ‘‘News and Notes”’ this issue. 

Mass Meeting of all Christian forces dealing with Christian 
higher education. 8 P. M.—The Garden. 


Thursday—January 14 

Association of American Colleges. 10 A. M.—The Ball Room. 
General theme: Contributions to Liberal Education in the Col- 
leges. Three sessions, including dinner. See ‘‘ News and Notes’’ 
this issue. Inquire of Dr. R. L. Kelly, Executive Secretary, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 

Association of Colleges of Congregational and Christian A ffilia- 
tion. Luncheon. Inquire of President Joseph Brewer, Olivet 
College, Olivet, Michigan. 


Friday—January 15 
Association of American Colleges—The Ball Room. 





Annual Meeting, Council of Church Boards of Education 


‘*A Free Church in a Free State’’ is the general theme for the 
sessions of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education to be held on Wednesday, January 
13, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. At the morning 
session at 10 a. m. the sub-theme ‘‘Christian Education in the 
Present World Situation’’ will be viewed by Dr. H. M. Robinson, 
general secretary of the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., in his capacity as president of the 
Council. Rev. Heil Bollinger, secretary of Wesley Foundations, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, will speak as chairman of the 
National Commission on University Work. As the church-related 
colleges see this problem will be discussed by Dr. E. E. Rall, Presi- 
dent, North Central College, and chairman of the National Con- 
ference of Church-Related Colleges. Dean L. J. Sherrill, Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary, will speak as executive secretary of 
the American Association of Theological Schools. A representa- 
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tive of the International Council of Religious Education and Dr. 
Gould Wickey, general secretary of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, will discuss the subject from the point of view of 
their work. In the afternoon the Council will join the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges in its session, and in the 
evening is the joint mass meeting of all religious groups with two 
nationally known individuals as speakers. 


Annual Meeting, National Conference of Church-Related Colleges 
With the theme, ‘‘ The Church-Related College in a Free State,’’ 
the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges opens its 
annual meeting at 2 p. m. in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. 
C., January 13. Chairman E. E. Rall, president, North Central 
College, Naperville, Illinois, will preside. Dr. H. C. Link, the 
author of the best seller, ‘‘The Return to Religion’’ will discuss 
‘‘Psychology and Religion.’’ Dr. C. F. Sanders, author and 
translator of several books and professor of philosophy, Gettys- 
burg College, will discuss ‘‘Philosophy and Religion.’’ In addi- 
tion, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of the American Youth Com- 
mission, will present the latest developments in the work of that 
Commission. The business session will be held at 4 p. m. 


Annual Meeting, Association of American Colleges 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges will be held on January 14-15, 1937, at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. The general theme is Contri- 
butions to Liberal Education in the Colleges. Besides the presi- 
dential address of President James R. McCain and the annual 
report of the executive secretary, Dr. R. L. Kelly, the speakers 
listed include: Albert Mansbridge, President of the World Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education; James B. Conant, President of 
Harvard University ; Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brook- 
ings Institution; Jonas Lie, President of the National Academy 
of Design; Charles H. Judd, Chairman of the Department of 
Edueation, and A. J. Carlson, Department of Physiology, The 
University of Chicago; Harry N. Holmes, Department of Chem- 
istry, Oberlin College; William Ernest Hocking, Department of 
Philosophy, Harvard University, and others. The dinner will 
be held Thursday evening, and a luncheon Friday, at which time 
Albert Mansbridge and James B. Conant will speak. 
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Emory University Centennial Celebration 

From December 5 to 13 Emory’s century of achievement will 
challenge a century of possibility. Beginning Monday, Decem- 
ber 7, and continuing through Friday, December 11, a series of 
symposia will be held on the subjects of Education, Medicine, 
Law, Government and Science, Journalism and Business. The 
formal centennial exercises ‘will be held on the 12th, when there 
will be an address and the conferring of honorary degrees. 


The National Methodist Educational Conference 

Under the slogan, ‘‘ Forward Together,’’ the Boards of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant Church will hold a 
national conference at Atlanta beginning Sunday evening, De- 
eember 13, and continuing through Tuesday, December 15, with 
headquarters at the Biltmore Hotel. At the opening session 
addresses will be delivered by Bishop W. N. Ainsworth, Macon, 
Ga., President Harlan L. Feeman, Adrian College, and Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Omaha, Nebr. 

At the Monday morning session President W. P. Few, Duke 
University, will preside, and Secretary H. D. Bollinger of the 
Wesley Foundations will conduct the devotional service. The 
general theme for discussion will be Methodist Education, and the 
speakers assigned special topies are: President Daniel L. Marsh, 
Boston University; Professor W. W. Sweet, the University of 
Chicago; President Charles C. Seleeman, Southern Methodist 
University ; and President Gideon I. Humphreys, High Point Col- 
lege. At the afternoon session President Fred. G. Holloway, 
Western Maryland College, will preside and President M. S. 
Davage, Clark University, will conduct the devotional service. 
‘The Church-Related College and American Higher Edueation’’ 
will be discussed by President Clyde E. Wildman, DePauw Uni- 
versity. Different problems of the church-related college will be 
presented in a panel discussion made up of President Wm. I. 
Tolley, Allegheny College; President D. M. Key, Millsaps Col- 
lege; President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University; 
President J. H. Reynolds, Hendrix College; President Robert H. 
Ruff, Central College; and President John L. Seaton, Albion Col- 
lege. At the evening session the presiding officer will be Secre- 
tary W. M. Alexander, Secretary, Schools and Colleges, Genera! 
3oard of Christian Edueation, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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South, with Dr. Franklin N. Parker, Emory University, conduct- 
ing the devotional services. Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, editor The 
Christian Advocate, will diseuss ‘‘The Christian Press, an Ally 
of Christian Education.’’ Bishop Charles Wesley Flint will dis- 
cuss ‘‘The Christian College, an Influence Upon Society.”’ 

The Tuesday morning session has as its presiding officer Presi- 
dent R. B. von KleinSmid, University of Southern California. 
The devotional service will be conducted by Dr. E. A. Sexsmith, 
President, Board of Christian Education, Methodist Protestant 
Church. Two addresses on the general subject of ‘‘The Mutual 
Contribution of the College and the Chureh”’ will be delivered by 
President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, and 
Chancellor Joseph M. M. Gray, The American University. Bishop 
Paul B. Kern, Greensboro, N. C., delivers the final address on 
‘‘Forward Together.’’ The afternooon will be devoted to divi- 
sional meetings. 


Triennial Conference of Church Workers in Universities and 
Colleges 
3eginning Tuesday morning, December 29, and continuing 
through December 31, at Chicago Theological Seminary, will be 
held the Triennial Conference of Church Workers in Universities 
and Colleges, under the leadership of the Rev. G. Eugene Dur- 
ham, Methodist University Pastor, Cornell University. After 


President Durham’s address and the word of weleome by Presi- 
dent Albert W. Palmer, there will be an address and open forum 
by Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, Evanston, Ill. At the evening 
meeting Secretary H. D. Bollinger of the Wesley Foundations and 
Chairman of the University Commission of the Council of Church 
soards of Edueation, will speak on ‘‘Steps to be Taken in the 
Development of a United Student Christian Movement.’’ Wed- 
nesday morning will be featured with ‘‘ Ventures with Students. ’’ 
After the denominational group luncheons, various youth move- 
ments will be discussed. At the Wednesday evening session 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of Chicago, will speak. 

On Thursday morning after a Communion Service, the con- 
ference will break up into interest groups. These groups will 
include religious drama, student cooperatives, deputation teams, 
inter-faith cooperation, and worship. At the afternoon session 
the conference will listen to an address by a prominent religious 
worker and at the banquet Dean Charles Gilkey, Chicago Uni- 
versity, will speak. 

A New Ruling on Financial Pledges 

The editor is grateful to Alfred Williams Anthony, of Lewiston, 

Maine, for the following information which is of special interest 


to colleges, universities, and seminaries. 
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A recent decision of the U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third District will be of interest to College presidents and others 
connected with the administration of educational and other 
charitable institutions. 

Hitherto the Federal Income Tax Bureau has held that a pledge 
of a decedent, or a part of it, unpaid at the time of death, is not 
deductible from the gross value of an estate in fixing the inheri- 
tance tax, as any other debt is deductible. The ground, on which 
this interpretation of the law was based, is that, for a pledge, 
or the part of it unpaid, no ‘‘consideration’’ has been given to 
the decedent. This ruling of the Bureau has now been over- 
ridden by the Cireuit Court. 

The judgment of the Court reads as follows: 

‘‘Within the meaning of the statute ‘money’s worth’ does 
not mean money itself. . . . Consideration connected with 
educational, charitable or religious gifts may not be money 
in a commercial sense, but it does constitute money’s worth 
in a higher sense, just as the knowledge that others are con- 
tributing to charitable institutions constitutes adequate and 
full consideration for one’s gift though, as a matter of fact, 
the giver does not receive a single material thing.’’ 


Judge Davis, who wrote the report, says that an agreement to 
give ‘‘may be regarded as a constructive transfer of the entire 


amount within the meaning of the statute’’; or a balance unpaid, 
the Judge continues, ‘‘being admittedly a legal and enforceable 
claim against the estate, may be regarded as a bona fide claim con- 
tracted for an adequate and full consideration in money’s worth.”’ 

This decision, which seems equitable and just, will have an 
important meaning in many testators’ minds. 


Dr. Charles P. Proudfit 

Announcement is made that Dr. Charles P. Proudfit, pastor of 
the First Cambridge (Ohio) United Presbyterian Church has 
been ealled to and has accepted the general secretaryship of the 
board of education of that denomination. He assumed duties 
in the Chicago office December Ist. Dr. Proudfit has been very 
active in the work of the United Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion, as well as the other work of that church. His parish is 
one of the ten largest in that denomination. The Council of 
Church Boards of Education welcomes him to its circle of general 
secretaries and hopes that the Head of the Church will direct 
him in his educational leadership. 


A Merger of Mind and Heart 


**TIt shall be the duty of the Board of Christian Education and 
Publication to develop, promote and direct a comprehensive and 
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unified program of Christian Education in the denomination, to 
the end that the tenets of the Christian religion may become the 
controlling principle of life. -This program shall adequately 
provide for all the people of all the churches—children, youth 
and adults. It shall embrace all areas and phases of Christian 
life development and service, and it shall be cast not primarily 
with reference to existing institutions or agencies but rather with 
reference to the needs of persons—their understandings, their 
attitudes, their ideals, their convictions, their relationships to 
God and to society.’’ 

These are the duties assigned by the new constitution to the 
new board of Christian Edueation of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Chureh. Three administrative boards now function 
through a single staff covering the field of youth work, leadership 
training, and chureh school publications. Dr. A. R. Keppel, the 
executive secretary, challenges the members of his fellowship to 
‘help the united Church to face up squarely to its task of de- 
veloping Christian persons and of building a Christian world.”’ 
The Council of Church Boards of Education sincerely hopes that 
this merger in spirit and in deed may be effective in accomplish- 
ing its objectives and setting an example for other church groups 
to follow. 


Regional Conference of Church-Related Colleges 


The representatives of the chureh-related colleges in the area 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Valley gathered at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines Ia., to diseuss the theme: Trends Which 
Call for United Action. The sessions were presided over by 
President H. M. Gage, of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., and 
President O. J. H. Preus, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. General 
Secretary Gould Wickey introduced the symposium on Significant 
Trends. The problem of Competition in Education, with special 
reference to students, was discussed by President H. J. Burgh- 
stahler, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia., President Carter David- 
son, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and President E. E. Harper, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. The conference was warned of 
dangerous legislation pertaining to education by Treasurer L. V. 
Phelps, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia., and President D. W. 
Morehouse, Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. The problem of 
Religion in Education was discussed by President H. A. Kelsey, 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kan., and a representative from the 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

At the afternoon session the conference heard of the place which 
Musie should hold in the Liberal Arts Education from the ex- 
perience of Professor F. M. Christiansen, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. The discussion was opened by Chancellor E. Guy 
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Cutshall, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. What 
the Church Expects of the College was the theme discussed by 
President Raymond MeLain, Eureka College, Eureka, Ill.; Presi- 
dent E. J. Braulick, Wartburg College, Waverly, la.; Professor 
Charles R. Goff, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., and the Rey. 
E. A. Fitzgerald, Columbia College, Dubuque, La. 


Institute on Parenthood and Home Relations 

Over six hundred persons attended the Thiel College two-day 
institute on Parenthood and Home Relations held November 5 and 
6 at the college in Greenville, Pa. Planned by President Earl S. 
Rudisill, the institute surveyed in it six sessions parent-child 
relationships from early childhood to college age. Speaking at 
each session was Dr. Gary C. Myers, noted child psychologist and 
newspaper columnist. His talks included: ‘‘Training our Chil- 
dren for Marriage and Parenthood,’’ ‘‘Our Children ond Other 
People’s Children,’’ ‘‘ High School Students and Their Parents,”’ 
‘*College Students and Their Parents,’’ ‘‘Children of the Same 
Family,’’ and ‘‘ Education in Responsibility.’’ Present, also as 
speakers were Martin P. Chorowsky, Principal of the Falk Ele- 
mentary School of the University of Pittsburgh ; Miss Zoo I. Hirt, 
head of the Child Study Department of the Erie, Pa., Schools; 
Miss Myra de Haven Woodruff, Pennsylvania State Supervisor 
for Emergency Parent Education; Mrs. Hilda J. Rein, President, 
Northwest District of Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Clarence Sumner, chief librarian of Youngstown, O.; 
and Mrs. Paul E. Keyser, Ridgeway, Pa. The attendance was 
made up of delegates representing churches, Sunday schools, pub- 
lie schools, Parent-Teacher clubs, and various civic organizations. 
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Additions to the Office Library 


American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century. 
Sister Mary Augustina (Ray). Columbia University Press, New York City. 
1936. pp. 456. $4.75. 


A survey of early American opinion of Roman Catholicism, 
tracing its origin in British thought and indicating its influence 
in the daily life of the Catholie. 


American Patriotic Devotions. E.S. Matheny. Associated Press, New York 
City. 1936. pp. 432. $2.00. 


Desiring to foster the spirit of good-will among the races and 
religions, Chaplain Matheny prepared this valuable volume of 
patriotic devotions, following the line of development in Ameri- 


ean history. 
Bates College and its Background. Alfred Williams Anthony. The Judson 

Press, Philadelphia. 1936. pp. 284. 

Under the general headings of Causes, Conditions, and Stabili- 
zation, Doctor Anthony has written a most interesting history of 
an outstanding New England college. Both the style of the au- 
thor and the form of the story, together with a much desired 
index, make the volume valuable. 


Christianity—and Our World. John C. Bennett. Associated Press, New 

York City. pp. 65. 50e. 

This book is an attempt to interpret what Christianity means 
for our world, and discusses the subject under the chapter titles 
of Christianity and Secularism, the Christian Ethics and the 
Moral Confusion, Christianity and the Economie Order, Chris- 
tianity and the New Tyranny. - This, the first volume of a series 
of books to be called ‘‘The Hazen Books on Religion,’’ and to be 
published under the authority of the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, Ine. 


A History of Emory University. Henry Morton Bullock. Parthenon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1936. pp. 391. 


This authorized centennial history is an account of the progress 
of an outstanding university seen against the background of a 
hundred years of southern development. While adequate atten- 
tion is given to the administrative and official aspects, special in- 
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terest is awakened by the pictures of student life in the various 
periods of the institution’s growth. The binding, printing, illus- 
trative plates, and index make this an outstanding volume. 


The Isle of Good Intent. F. Bernadette Rainsford. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass. 1936. pp. 50. $1.25. 


A little volume of valuable suggestions in the art of living. 


New Faith For Old. Shailer Mathews. The Maemillan Co., New York. 
1936. pp. 303. $3.00. 


Weaving the experiences of a life into the web of a generation, 
Dr. Mathews presents his own picture and philosophy. 
Our Homes. Ada Hart Arlitt. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D. C. 1936. pp. 230. Paper, 25c¢; cloth, 50c. 
A very valuable little volume for all parents who would build 
an effective and happy home. 
The Unlocked Door. Alice Bishop and Albert Ludlow Kramer. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. pp. 96. $1.00. 
Based on the actual experiences of two souls who sought to 
know God, this volume will be most helpful to all others who are 
in a similar search. 
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